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REMARKABLE article has appeared this 
A week in Foreign Affairs (New York). The 
writer, Mr. John W. Davis, who was American 
Ambassador in England a few years ago and was 
Democratic candidate for the Presidency of the United 
States in 1924, may be taken as an authoritative 
exponent of responsible American opinion. He deals 
with the whole naval problem, including the question 
of the “‘ freedom of the seas,” exactly in the manner 
in which it should be dealt with, that is to say in a purely 
practical spirit recognising the special and peculiar 
situation of Great Britain and virtually ignoring all the 
fundamentally factitious difficulties that are involved 
in the talk, so much commoner on that side of the 
Atlantic than on this, of naval “ prestige.” We cannot 
summarise the article in the space of a short note, but 
a fairly adequate summary of it was printed in the 
Times of March 14th, and we hope to return to the subject 
at an early opportunity. In effect, Mr. Davis points 
out that in the whole history of Anglo-American 
relations there has never been a moment when the differ- 
ences between the two Anglo-Saxon countries have been 
so few and so unimportant. That of course is the right 
point to start from in any discussion of the naval question. 
The threatened ‘“ naval competition” is essentially 
nonsensical. The ‘“‘ experts ”’ of course are bound to con- 
sider relative strengths, with all the technical problems 
involved therein, but if we are to have any useful 
negotiations with America on this subject the experts 
should be left altogether out of account. Tons and 
calibres are irrelevant as regards the future of our 
relations with the United States, and the discussion of 


such figures merely creates an unreal fog from which the 
truth cannot easily emerge. 








For over four weeks now the Reparations experts 
have been in conference in Paris. Pessimism prevails in 
Berlin, where neither the political nor the economic 
situation can be described as hopeful, and in consequence 
of the repeated breakdowns of Herr Miiller’s attempts 
to form a Parliamentary coalition, there have been all 
kinds of rumours in circulation, including the resignation 
of Herr Stresemann and the creation of a cabinet of 
personalities under some neutral politician like Dr. 
Luther. In Paris, too, the journalists are preparing a 
missfire for the conference, and M. Jules Sauerwein in 
the Matin has already prophesied its failure. But these 
predictions of failure are at least premature, we think. 
Certainly, sooner or later, Germany will have to settle 
her own domestic political crisis. Herr Stresemann may 
go or he may remain. But nothing is likely to happen 
until after Easter, and the importance of the Repara- 
tions Conference overshadows all questions of domestic 
politics. At any rate, there is no reason why the con- 
ference should break down through misunderstanding. 
Germany has few illusions about concessions either from 
America or from France and England. For her it is a 
choice of two evils—of signing or not signing—and, as 
a refusal to sign might entail the most serious financial 
and political consequences in Berlin, we still believe 
that she will choose the lesser evil. 

x ** * 

The “ strike” of the University students in Madrid, 
though it has naturally created excitement, is not a 
very serious affair in itself. Both the academic and 
the civil authorities have been harassed; scuffles with 
the police have occurred in the streets and in the 
University precincts; and, finally, the King has “ sent 
down” a large number of the undergraduates, just as 
a little earlier he disbanded the Artillery cadet corps 
at Segovia. But these ebullitions of the Spanish youth 
are signs of a general unrest in the country, which 
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cannot be disposed of by a stroke of the pen. Primo 
de Rivera has stamped out the military revolt, and he 
is now turning his attention to civilians—threatening 
with prison any individual who speaks against the 
regime in a café, and setting up municipal “ black 
lists ” of citizens suspected of disloyalty. These things, 
we fancy, are more easily done in Italy than in Spain; 
they will certainly not help to popularise the dictator- 
ship. It is significant that the suppressed politicians 
are stirring again. Old party leaders, ex-Prime Ministers 
and former Speakers of the Senate and Chamber, 
have tried to get the ear of the King, in order to warn 
him of the danger of carrying on the dictatorship on 
its present lines. They have been refused an audience, 
but they may renew their attempt. Primo de Rivera, 
for the moment, no doubt, is strong enough to snap 
his fingers at ‘ constitutionalism,” but economic 
troubles must give him real anxiety. The peseta is 
showing a very dangerous temper. 
bo * * 


Some months ago we referred to the revisionist 
activities of Lord Rothermere in Hungary, pointing out 
the dangers which would inevitably result in the event of 
the Hungarians taking this intervention seriously. 
Our misgivings have been fulfilled, and like unemploy- 
ment, the industrial crisis, or the gold standard, Lord 
Rothermere himself is now becoming part and parcel 
of the daily struggle of Hungarian internal politics. One 
is pro-Rothermere or ultra-pro-Rothermere. There are 
even some anti-Rothermeres. A Budapest newspaper 
recalls a message from him promising Hungary better 
things by Easter, 1929. Lord Rothermere denies the 
prophecy or the promise, and the “ ultra-pro- ” journal 
accuses the “ pro”’ journal of exploiting the great man 
for its own ends. We imagine Count Bethlen must be 
heartily sick of the whole business, for he, too, has a 
Rothermere burden to bear. By the Legitimists, who 
desire a Hapsburg on the Hungarian throne, which Lord 
Rothermere and Mussolini do not, Lord Rothermere is 
being used as a stick to beat Count Bethlen. The 
Rothermere ethnographical plan of revision is no good 
because it still leaves mines, forests, and salt mines 
outside Hungary. Besides it would mean that the 
tiny Hungarian centres left outside would be rapidly 
assimilated and then all hope of the Greater Hungary 
would disappear. Here we have the real voice of the 
Hungarian landowner. He does not want ethnographi- 
cal revision. He wants the wide frontiers of the old 
Hungary. In the meantime, Lord Rothermere having 
offered to put up a statue to M. Rakosi, the Hungarian 
dramatist, his Hungarian friends are now raising sub- 
scriptions for a statue of the proprietor of the Daily 
Mail. We can no doubt afford to laugh at all this 
ridiculous overestimation of Lord Rothermere’s influence 
in Europe or even in Fleet Street, but in the interests of 
European peace is it not time this miserable comedy was 
ended ? 

* * * 

The Lords’ debate last Wednesday on the report of 
the East and Central Africa Commission was both 
interesting and important. The speeches of Lord 
Lugard, Lord Olivier, Archbishop Davidson and the 
Karl of Plymouth brought out some of the divergencies 
of opinion which exist on our East African policy. 
Broadly speaking, we are confronted with two alterna- 
tives. Either the ‘“ black” colonies are to be treated 
primarily as fields for Imperial exploitation,—that is 
to say, for the benefit mainly of the whites. Or we are, 
as Lord Olivier put it, trustees for the natives, and the 
duty of the British Government is first “to maintain 
justice in. its institutions,’ and only secondly “to 


<A 


develop to the full the productive power of its posses- 
sions.” It may, of course, be possible to achieve both 
these ends harmoniously; the report of the Commission 
suggests that it is. But it is imperative that our lines 
of policy should be carefully thought out, and perhaps 
the best procedure would be to have the proposals of 
the Commission submitted, as Lord Olivier suggests, 
to a Select Committee of both Houses of Parliament. 
There have been rumours that Mr. Amery had a plan 
for rushing things, and committing us to courses that 
might be agreeable to ambitious Imperialists, but would 
be quite unacceptable to public opinion generally. If 
there was any truth in this, it seems that the Government 
have thought better of it. For Lord Plymouth said 
that nothing had yet been decided; the whole matter 
was under careful consideration, and no step would be 
taken without full discussion both here and in East 
Africa. This is a welcome indecision. 


Eo * % 


All parties in the South African Parliament are 
manceuvring hard for position on the eve of a General 
Election, due about June. At Langlaagte lately the 
Government, whose luck in by-elections has been 
remarkable, suffered its first serious reverse. This 
may induce it to defer the General Election to the last 
possible moment in the hope that something may turn 
up. The Treasurer, for example, promises a Budget 
surplus of about two millions, and this nest-egg, the 
proceeds of the ‘ scientific” tariff, may serve for a 
‘** Prosperity ” election cry. General Hertzog would 
appear to be doing his best to stampede the country 
with a ery of White South Africa. His long-heralded 
Native Policy amounts, however, to little more than an 
attempt to make the native vote in the Cape Province 
of no effect. This would suit the Nationalist book very 
well, and give them a more sporting chance of winning 
perhaps ten or twelve Cape seats, which at present are 
rendered safe for the Smuts or South African Party by 
the native vote. The South African Party, having 
refused so far to agree to a compromise, are likely to 
counter their support of the status quo in the Cape by 
an attack on the principle of extending native representa- 
tion in any form to the three Provinces. In the upshot 
it seems improbable that the necessary two-thirds of the 
two Houses will be found to support any change in 
the Cape franchise, and the country is likely to have 
another few years in which to continue the consideration 
of the Native Policy. As the Nationalists have little 
more to gain in the country districts and a Labour split 
may swing the towns against them, a stale-mate election 
is not unlikely. 

a x 


The present week has been singularly prolific in 
important publications bearing on the future of industry 
and the means of preventing unemployment. It has 
given us, in swift succession, the Final Report of the 
Balfour Committee on Industry and Trade, an Interim 
Report on Unemployment from the Melchett-Turner 
Conference, and a pamphlet issued by the Liberals in 
explanation and amplification of Mr. Lloyd George's 
recent speech and of the ‘“* Yellow Book’s ” proposals 
for dealing with unemployment. The simultaneous 
appearance of these three documents, and the reception 
with which they have met, plainly indicate that un- 
employment is bound to be the main issue at the forth- 
coming General Election. It is true that the Balfour 
Committee’s Report was not prepared with this end in 
view, and that the Melchett-Turner proposals have no 
direct relation to electioneering. But whether the 
actual documents are “ political’? or not, they will 
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clearly become at once the stuff of political controversy. 
And this at least can be said of all of them. By the 
emphasis which they lay on the gravity and exceptional 
nature of the present unemployment crisis, they consti- 
tute a plain condemnation of the Conservative Govern- 
ment’s attitude and policy, and a challenge to it to say 
what it proposes to do about the unemployed, if it is 
lucky enough to return to office owing to the divisions 
among its opponents. 


* * * 


The Melchett-Turner Report is, on the whole, a 
surprisingly constructive document to have emanated 
from a joint body of employers and Trade Unionists. 
Its demands for the unification of insurance schemes 
and the extension of trade facilities presumably came 
mainly from the employers’ side; but in declaring for 
a national Development Fund, higher pensions for 
workers retiring in old age, and the raising of the school 
age to fifteen, it has absorbed also certain prominent 
features of the Trade Union programme. The stress 
upon an inquiry into credit policy represents the united 
claim of both parties, who are equally interested in an 
adequate supply of liquid resources for the financing of 
production and employment. Indeed, the Report as 
a whole, shows very plainly the extent to which 
all sensible men who study the problem have already 
come to realise that trade depression will not auto- 
matically pass away, but must be dealt with by positive 
and creative measures, which only the State is in a 
position to set on foot. Like the Report submitted 
last year the present document declares strongly in 
favour of the rationalisation of industry, and urges that 
this must be carried through in close consultation with 
the Trade Unions concerned. It is recognised that 
rationalisation is likely to involve at least temporary 
displacement of labour in the trades affected, and that 
this is an additional reason for strong State action in 
order to tackle the present unemployment before the 
problem is still further complicated. 


* % * 


The Liberal pamphlet, confining its recommendations 
to what could be done during the next two years to 
reduce the volume of unemployment to the normal, in 
accordance with Mr. Lloyd George’s recent pledges, 
proposes a large scheme of public expenditure, financed 
by means of loans, mainly on roads, bridges, land re- 
clamation, and similar enterprises, a speeding up of 
housing and electrification schemes and of telephone 
development, and certain minor measures. The total 
effect of these, it is estimated, would be to give direct 
employment to more than half a million workers. The 
capital cost of the road and bridge schemes during the 
first two years is reckoned at about £145,000,000; and 
it is suggested that the road expenditure should be 
met by a loan secured upon the rising revenue of the 
Road Fund. The additional costs of housing subsidies 
and much of the cost of land drainage, it is admitted, 
would fall upon revenue ; but against this there would be 
savings in the expenditure on the unemployed. In this 
way the pamphlet seeks to justify Mr. Lloyd George’s 
contention that his scheme could be carried through 
without any addition to rates and taxes. Of course, 
the possibility of doing this, without merely postponing 
the charge to the future, depends on the extent to which 
the works proposed turn out to be directly or indirectly 
productive of additional revenue; but without emulating 
Mr. Lloyd George’s optimism, or endorsing the particulars 
of the Liberal scheme, we have no doubt about the 
real possibility of employing most of the unemployed 
on work that is worth doing, and would, directly or 
indirectly, more than replace its cost. 


Both the Melchett-Turner Report and the Liberal 
pamphlet draw attention to the importance of expanding 
British trade with Russia. Indeed, the folly, from an 
economic standpoint, of the severance of relations after 
the fall of the Labour Government has now become 
obvious to everyone except the Die-hard Conservatives, 
who are moved not by economic, but by political con- 
siderations. It will not, however, be an easy matter to 
undo the effects of more than four years’ interruption 
of normal trade relations; for in the meantime German 
and American suppliers have got a firm foothold in 
markets that previously offered favourable openings to 
the British producer. It would be unwise to build 
large expectations on the resumption of normal rela- 
tions, at least in the immediate future. But this is all 
the more reason for early action; for clearly, the longer 
we delay, the more firmly will other supply agencies 
have occupied the field. Business opinion has now fully 
realised this, and favours a determined attempt to recover 
the Russian market. Nor do we believe that any 
considerable body of opinion in this country could any 
longer be fanned into political reactionism by ‘“‘ Red 
Letters ” or “‘ Red” bogies of any sort. Apart from a 
body of fanatical obscurantists, the way is open for full 
recognition of the Soviet Government, as a means to the 
effective re-opening of the Russian market. The Con- 
servatives would be wise to act on this situation at once, 


and not to leave the Russian question to become again 
an election issue. 


* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes: Dublin jurors are 
not reassured by Mr. Cosgrave’s announcement that his 
Government are prepared to prevent them being intimi- 
dated in the discharge of their duty. At an inquest 
this week on a witness who had been shot for giving 
evidence against three men who tore down a Union 
Jack on Armistice Day, a non-committal finding was 
made, in spite of the declaration of the State counsel 
that no other verdict but wilful murder could be 
returned. It must be admitted that ‘‘ Ghosts,” as our 
latest terrorists aptly name themselves, have succeeded 
in making it impossible for the Government to obtain 
convictions in cases that certain people choose to regard 
as political. The situation is doubly serious because 
for a long time back it has been hopeless to try prisoners 
charged with such offences anywhere except in Dublin, 
and the Government are now confronted with the 
alternative of dropping all political prosecutions or of 
adopting some other system than that of trial by jury. 
There is not much point in blaming jurors and witnesses 
who decline to run the risk of being shot like rabbits, 
so long as so-called leaders of opinion deem it good 
policy to keep closed mouths. Behind the scenes in 
Dublin there is widespread comment on the silence of 
the ecclesiastical authorities. Surely it cannot be that 
a campaign designed to wreck the administration of 
law counts for less with priests and bishops than English 
Sunday papers against which they discharge continuous 
broadsides. While the Church says nothing, the Dail 
talks as usual, but its eloquence is reserved for such 
subjects as the tariff on imported woollens and worsteds. 
Most people are in agreement with Dr. O'Higgins, who 
is standing as a Government candidate in North Dublin, 
that there is not much point in protecting a coat if there 
is no protection for the man inside it. So far the 
authorities have limited their activities to cat-and- 
mouse raids. Unpleasant as it is for suspects to be 
arrested two or three times a week, few are optimistic 
enough to believe that this treatment will suffice to 
dispose of ‘* Ghosts.” 
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ANOTHER FIASCO AT GENEVA 

HE struggle over the Washington Convention 

at Geneva has ended again in a deadlock. 

The British Minister of Labour used all the 
ingenuity that he and those who have briefed him 
are capable of in his efforts to make the worse appear 
the better cause. But his plea for “ revision” was, 
of course, stoutly resisted by the workers’ group on 
the Governing Body of the I.L.0. Nor did he get 
much support even from the representatives of other 
Governments. Both the French and the German 
Ministers of Labour opposed him on the opening day 
of the discussion, and the Belgian and the Italian 
official delegates in the end actually voted with the 
workers against a compromise proposal that he advanced. 
The result of two days of acrimonious debate, of special 
pleading and manceuvring, is just nothing at all, 
except that the British Government has made itself 
stink a little stronger. The Washington Convention 
remains on the shelf. 

It is nine years since this solemn agreement for the 
eight-hour day, or the forty-eight-hour week, was 
adopted at the first International Labour Conference 
held under the constitution of the League of Nations. 
Eighty-two out of eighty-four delegates voted for it, 
and the eighty-two included the representatives of the 
British as well as of every other Government. The 
only dissentients were the Canadian and the Norwegian 
employers. There seemed nothing to prevent a general 
and rapid ratification. But when the Convention 
was looked at in cold blood, timorous and reactionary 
minds found reasons for opposition and delay, and 
ratification hung fire. In 1924, and again in 1926, 
attempts were made to remove the obstacles, and once 
more we thought agreement had been reached. Yet 
the Convention has continued to be held up. Of all the 
States which agreed to it at the start, only Belgium, 
Czechoslovakia, Bulgaria and Greece have ratified it. 
Of the rest, some are cold about it; others—and these 
the most important industrial nations, France, Italy, 
Germany—have declared their readiness to put it into 
force when Great Britain does. It is the British 
Government, in fact, which is the villain of the piece. 
Why have we chosen this role? We have nothing to 
lose and much to gain by the all-round adoption of the 
Convention. Over all but a comparatively small part 
of British industry, the forty-eight-hour week is the 
rule; in other countries which are competing with us 
there are many millions working longer hours. Does 
not common business sense point to the obvious advan- 
tage of getting those hours reduced to our standards? 
We may say that the health or the happiness of 
foreigners is not our concern; but it is merely stupid to 
oppose a reform that will benefit our own pockets. 

What is the explanation of this stupidity? At first, 
when the Government was fencing with the demand for 
ratification, we were told that the legal enactment of 
the forty-eight-hour week was unnecessary in this 
country, since it was already established in practice for 
over ninety per cent. of the workers. Then two other 
special arguments were added to reinforce this. A 
statutory forty-eight-hour week would be dangerous to 
British industry, it was said, because it would be 
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arbitrary and inelastic. And, furthermore, it would 
put us at a disadvantage in competing with foreign 
nations which, though they might pass laws to limit 
hours, would not enforce them as we should. These 
two arguments have little weight. It is possible, of 
course, that in this or that country the Government 
would, from weakness or dishonesty, allow employers 
to break the law. But the fear expressed on this head 
is grossly exaggerated and, indeed, if it were to be 
made the basis of our policy, we might as well refuse 
to conclude any agreements with anybody on any 
matter whatsoever. We might as well wind up the 
League of Nations itself. As for the “ inelasticity ” of 
the eight-hour day or forty-eight-hour week, that can 
be amply guarded against. Neither the Trade Unions 
nor the Washington Convention itself stand for any 
such absolute rigidity as is pretended. The truth is, we 
fear, that the employers of the worse and stupider sort 
oppose this measure for precisely the same reason that 
the workers demand it. It would give the existing 
eight-hour day a legal sanction and a permanence 
which it does not possess when based simply on col- 
lective bargaining. Are employers contemplating an 
increase of hours? Not at this moment, perhaps, but 
the time may come when they might think more 
seriously of it, and when they would not wish to be 
confronted by the necessity of getting a statute re- 
pealed. That, at least, is the suspicion which has 
sunk deep into the minds of the workers, and which the 
truculent speech of Mr. Forbes Watson, the British 
employers’ delegate at Geneva, will not help‘to remove. 

But Sir Arthur Steel-Maitland has now shifted his 
ground. He declared in his statement to the Governing 
Body last Monday that the British Government was 
warmly in favour of the principle of the Convention; 
they always had been, and they would ratify to-morrow, 
if only they could get certain points settled to their 
satisfaction. There was a long list of these points, 
but they were all really concerned with one thing—a 
clearer definition. It is, in fact, the ambiguity of the 
Convention which troubles their precise minds. They 
do not know what hours of work are, or what a week 
means—whether it includes Sunday or not. There is 
doubt about the processes which the Convention would 
allow to work a fifty-six-hour week. There is doubt 
about “ overtime.’”” How are mixed establishments— 
that is, partly industrial and partly commercial—to be 
treated? There are circumstances in which longer hours 
may be worked in cases of accident or “‘ force majeure ” 
for example; but what is an accident and what is 
‘* force majeure”? Some, if not all, of these may well be 
important points—so important, indeed, that it is odd 
that the British Government and the clear-sighted men 
behind it have taken so many years to bring them to the 
notice of the world. Few of them, we imagine, could 
not be easily cleared up, if that and nothing else was 
what was wanted. But unfortunately the history of 
the British Government’s tergiversation casts the gravest 
doubt on the good faith of their present professions, 
and suggests that this imposing list of objections is in 
reality a quibble designed once more to delay ratifica- 
tion. The workers’ group pointed out that Sir Arthur 
Steel-Maitland was asking for revision in so many details 
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that in effect the whole Convention might as well be 
torn up, and the business of framing a new one begun 
on a clean sheet. Moreover, he only promised ratifica- 
tion if he was satisfied on his fifteen points of objection; 
he left them in the dark as to what sort of answer on 
each point would satisfy him. In the circumstances 
they concluded, with some justification, that the Con- 
yention might be expected to come into force somewhere 
about the Greek Kalends. And for our part, we should 
not be surprised to hear that the same thought was in the 
mind of some of those who prepared the Minister’s brief 
for him. It is impossible to believe that these objec- 
tions, sprung on the meeting at the eleventh hour and the 
fifty-ninth minute, were an honest effort to hasten the 
day of ratification. 

Sir Arthur Steel-Maitland himself has cut a sorry 
figure in this episode. He cannot have any personal 
interest in destroying or postponing the Convention. 
He must be intelligent enough to see the advantage it 
would have for British industry as a whole. He is 
humane enough to sympathise with the minority of 
workers in this country whose leisure it would increase, 
and with the large majority whose present comparatively 
happy position it would strengthen. Yet he has 
allowed himself to be made the mouthpiece of reaction 
and obstruction. He has put the interests—the 
supposed interests—of the few before the interests of 
the many, after the traditional fashion of politicians of 
his party. The Conservative Government’s attitude 
on the forty-eight-hour week is, indeed, identical with 
their attitude on Trade Boards, on factory-law reform, 
and on other questions where big business—or little 
business—fears for its pocket or its privileges. There 
is only one trifling difference in the present case: the 
latest fiasco at Geneva has helped still further to lower 
our prestige on the Continent. We may recover it— 
with another Minister of Labour and another Govern- 
ment—after the General Election. And we may then 
witness the inspiring spectacle of the Great Powers of 
Europe honouring a ten-year-old pledge ! 


REPARATION REALITIES 


Paris: March 12th. 
EN years ago an exceedingly small number of writers 
on public affairs—among whom I took my modest 
; place—insisted that the question was not how much 
Germany could be induced to pay by way of reparations, 
but how much the Allies could afford to accept. To look 
back upon statements made when one was in a minority is 
not particularly gratifying. One is disheartened by the 
slow caution with which responsible persons creep up to the 
obvious realities. It did not seem very difficult ten years 
ago to discern the truth. What seemed difficult as well 
as foolish was to distort-the truth. Yet politicians and 
experts, instead of speaking plainly about reparations, 
laboriously constructed a myth. Since then they have 
been trying, with a ludicrous display of elaborate prudence, 
to dispel the myth. The experts have by this time got so 
far as to whisper in private conversations their conviction 
that there is an economic side to the problem of reparations. 
It was my lot recently to be in a circle where an extremely 
distinguished expert ventured to indicate his secret thoughts. 
For his ability, for his knowledge, and for his character, I 
have the highest esteem. Yet I could not help thinking 


that there is something wrong with the profession of expert 
if it is hedged round with restrictions. Why trouble to 
know, if one is inhibited from revealing? To what purpose 
does one speak with authority, if what one says must always 
be a decade behind enlightened thought? Perhaps I ought 
not to judge experts; there may be reasons for their silence ; 
it may be in their code that they should never solemnly break 
down a door until it is opened. But I confess that my 
blundering conception of the expert would be that of a man 
who, without politic consideration, informs public opinion. 
He should go ahead, and if he is not given a patient hearing, 
at least his warnings, untainted by personal or patriotic 
sentiments, would gradually produce their effect. Instead, 
the expert appears to be chiefly concerned with the opportune- 
ness—that is to say, the acceptability—of his advice. 

In Paris the experts have been at work on new machinery 
for the manipulation of reparations. Doubtless they will 
evolve an admirable scheme which will serve to conceal the 
real problem for some time. Doubtless we shall have con- 
ditional and unconditional annuities, and a new issue of 
bonds, and a sort of international trustee bank, and what 
not. But doubtless we shall not be told that behind the 
payment of reparations looms an industrial peril. That is 
reserved for private conversations. The one which I heard 
was illuminating. I at once admired the clarity of the 
expert’s exposition, and was appalled at his reluctance to 
affirm publicly (or at any rate from such a platform as that 
provided by the Paris committee) his important conclusions. 

There are three ways of approaching the reparations 
problem—political, financial, and economic. Sometimes 
the political and the financial aspects are studied together, 
but the industrial aspect is set aside for occasions when 
specialists meet together without soliciting public attention. 
It is difficult to synchronise political, financial, and economic 
views. At present it is acknowledged by the experts 
themselves that they are dominated by so-called political 
necessities. Those necessities have changed several times 
since 1919. In the first months the Allies laid down the 
simple thesis that Germany should pay the whole cost of 
the war. There was to be no discrimination between 
legitimate and illegitimate expenditure. Germany was to 
make good everything that had been lost or destroyed. 
This thesis was a little too strong, and it was soon exchanged 
for the demand that Germany should pay material damages 
and pensions. In its turn this demand proved to be 
financially unsound, and the Allies calmly changed once 
more the basis of their claim. This time Germany’s debt 
was conditioned by Germany’s capacity to pay. The debt 
was clearly an arbitrary thing. It was quite unlike France’s 
debt to England and America. France had borrowed money 
and had promised to repay. The sum could be ascertained. 
It was written down in documents. But Germany had 
borrowed nothing and had promised to repay nothing. The 
German debt was not a commercial debt at all, but was 
rather in the nature of tribute which the vanquished should 
pay to the victor. By this I do not mean that Germany 
owes nothing, but that what she owes is nebulous, and is 
precisely what we choose to say it is. There cannot be 
any scientific basis for it. Hence Germany’s capacity to 
pay was as good a criterion as any other. 

There was, however, a further alteration in the standard 
of German liabilities. It was generally agreed that Ger- 
many’s debt corresponded to the war debts of the Allies 
one to another. Ultimately there is only one creditor 
country, for the arrangements of the Allies among themselves 
are little more than a method of book-keeping designed to 
facilitate payments to the United States. There is ultimately 
only one debtor country, for whatever the Allies pay each 
other and America must first come from Germany. ‘There 
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is a further Allied doctrine—namely, that the burden on 
Germany must be equivalent to the burden on the Allies. 
Here, indeed, is an arbitrary contention dictated somewhat 
vaguely by business considerations. It ought not, strictly 
speaking, to concern the Allies—in this particular connec- 
tion—whether Germany is placed at an industrial dis- 
advantage, or whether the Allies are handicapped by their 
obligations. It will be seen that there has been no definite 
theory about reparations—or rather that there have been 
several and succeeding theories. Surely it would have been 
better to have stuck to the old notion of war indemnities 
without pretence, and have imposed on Germany a reasonable 
penalty from which she might have released herself, and at 
the same time have released herself from military control. 
As it is, enormous sums were lost by the German people by 
an enforced bankruptcy, and the Allies did not benefit. 

The political aspect is closely related to the financial 
aspect, if by financial aspect one merely means the practical 
problems of banking, of taxation, of priority for loans, of 
transference, and so forth. At first even the practical 
problems of finance were neglected, and the politicians 
actually imagined that Germany could put down on the 
table, say, a hundred milliard gold marks. There were the 
most fantastic misapprehensions. The ignorance which was 
manifested in the earlier years was incredible. Now the 
political aberrations have been to a certain extent corrected 
by financial devices. The Dawes Committee, in spite of 
the deliberate narrowing of its financial task, managed 
while working on political lines—that is to say, accepting 
the political postulates—to discover ways and means of 
extracting annuities from Germany. Those annuities were 
grotesquely inadequate in their relation to the political 
debt, and they were not truly determined in amount or 
number. Yet they brought as much financial sanity into 
the situation as was consistent with the maintenance of the 
political fictions. It is to be anticipated that the new 
committee, of which Sir Josiah Stamp, Mr. Owen Young 
and Dr. Schacht are the outstanding members, will improve 
the financial machinery, but will preserve the political 
fictions. In spite of the paucity of the reports in the news- 
papers, the broad lines and indeed the material details of 
their plan are known. 

Now comes the confession that they have scarcely dared 
to approach the industrial aspect of the problem. It has 
taken us ten years to learn how much Germany may be 
persuaded or compelled to pay, and to learn by what 
financial machinery she may pay. But we have not yet 
come up to the vital problem of the effect of those payments 
on Germany herself and on the Allies. The economic conse- 
quences, in the larger sense, are still left out of account. 
It is not that they are unknown, but that there is a reluctance 
to look them squarely in the face at the same time as the 
political and financial consequences. There are, it is true, 
technical reports, and even more popular reports, on this 
subject, but they are always unrelated to the general theme. 
At one time a great deal is said about the requirements of 
the Allied nations and the capacity of Germany. At another 
time a great deal is said about banking arrangements, 
More rarely, and always in such manner as to avoid 
correlation, something is said from the industrial viewpoint. 

In the long run, it is the industrial viewpoint which must 
prevail. The iron and steel merchants, for example, are 
aware that anything which stimulates Germany’s metal- 
lurgical production will injure them. The Trade Unionists 
are fully aware that anything that tends to increase 
more or less artificially the exportations of Germany will 
injure them, The more Germany pays the more she must 
produce, and it remains questionable how far she can meet 
her obligations without reducing the standard of living, 
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without increasing the hours of labour, and without entering 
into unfair competition with the workers and manufacturers 
of other countries. There should be ruled out the curioys 
American idea that debts can be paid by a perpetual process 
of borrowing. Sooner or later, the limits of borrowing will 
be reached, and there must be effective reimbursements, 
In the meantime, doubtless the producing capacity of the 
borrowing country will be enormously enhanced and then 
the problem will present itself acutely whether Germany’s 
markets are to be opened or closed, whether in order to 
receive reparations we must receive goods, or in refusing to 
receive goods refuse the possibility of receiving reparations, 
In short, we come up against the question which was first 
asked ten years ago: Do we or do we not find it in our 
interest to insist on reparations? 

It is the fashion to assert that too much stress was laid 
by the Dawes Committee on the problem of transfers. In 
the exceptional circumstances of the past few years the 
problem has not really arisen, but it nevertheless exists, 
It exists profoundly. If there is production beyond national 
needs, there will certainly be a body of goods ready to flow 
out of the country. But it does not follow that other 
countries will be willing to allow themselves to be flooded, 
In self-protection they must try to stem the tide. If they 
do not, or if they fail, there is still a limit to their receptive 
capacity. The products will have to become cheaper and 
cheaper, and the profits of the transaction will become 
smaller and smaller. Nor is it easy to turn from the manu- 
facture of one article which has become too cheap to the 
manufacture of another article which can make its way 
profitably into importing countries. And supposing that 
tariffs do prevent German payments, will not the whole 
problem be brought up again? 

Industrialists and Trade Unionists will therefore have to 
take a hand in this reparations debate. The experts are not 
permitted to do more than glance at the important possi- 
bilities of the future. Yet even as it is, they have tried to 
ascertain the sum that Germany can pay without perturbing 
world markets, and so they have divided the annuities 
into two parts. The first is their estimate of the amount 
that can be paid without inconvenience. The second is 
their estimate of the amount that can be paid with incon- 
venience, and therefore presumably it cannot be taken as 
a genuine payment to be permanently expected. How 
much simpler it would be for the experts to throw aside 
these ingenious calculations, which are intended to safe- 
guard politics at the expense of economics, and to tell the 
brutal truth about reparations! SisLey HUDDLESTON. 


THE GREAT LENIN 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. |] 


, \HE brilliant pen-portrait which Mr. Winston Churchill 
has drawn of Lenin in the final volume of his book 
on the world crisis has revived the old controversy 

regarding the Bolshevik leader’s place in history. Was 

Lenin a great man? Was he a great thinker? Was he a 

great economist? Was he great in those qualities which 

made Napoleon a great leader of men? Or was he merely 
the instrument created by the event itself, the fortuitous 
label of a movement which was created by an unprecedented 
and never-to-be-repeated combination of circumstances ? 

In short, was Lenin the father or the spoilt child of 

Bolshevism ? 

Ten years ago, to the capitalist and bourgeois classes 
of the world Lenin was the unknown anti-Christ, a hideous 
monster to be anathematised, but also to be dreaded. By 
his own followers and by a large number of Socialist idealists: 
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who have since learnt to fear him and his doctrines even 
more than the capitalists did, he was regarded as the greatest 
of all revolutionary heroes. To-day the man is dead. Bol- 
shevism itself is in disintegration or undergoing a rapid 
process of evolution. The panic of the capitalist world has 
diminished. The admiration of the moderate Socialists in 
foreign countries has changed to a nervously superior criti- 
cism. Only among the Communists has the adulation and 
the hero-worship remained constant. To-day, therefore, 
although passions still run high wherever the name of 
Bolshevism is mentioned, it should not be impossible for the 
historian to determine more or less accurately the measure of 
Lenin’s greatness. 

Although the theory of the revenge complex is overdone 
(he portrays Lenin as a man of iron will, whose whole life 
was governed by his determination to seek vengeance on 
Ysarism and on Capitalism for the murder of his elder 
brother), Mr. Churchill’s portrait of Lenin is an extremely 
interesting and even plausible one. At any rate it does not 
deny to its subject the supreme quality of greatness. The 
publication of Mr. Churchill’s portrait, however, was followed 
by a letter to the Times from Lord Birkenhead, protesting 
against the creation of a Lenin myth or legend. The noble 
lord holds that Lenin was a man of very inferior ability. 
Obviously he is entitled to his opinion, but he has no right 
to take liberties with the historical facts on which he bases 
that opinion. Let us examine briefly the premises from 
which he draws his conclusion, for in themselves they provide 
a sufficient test for the solution of our problem. If Lord 
Birkenhead is right, Lenin may be dismissed as an insignifi- 
cant figure thrown up by a temporary cataclysm. If he is 
wrong, history will have to find another estimate of Lenin’s 
abilities. 

Lord Birkenhead holds (1) that Lenin followed the mob, 
but never led it; (2) that his economic theories have proved 
a gigantic failure; and (8) that not one of his prophecies 
has come true. In other words, Lenin was not a leader. 
He was not an economist, and he had no political prescience. 

An examination of the early writings of Lenin shows that 
as far back as 1900, the year in which he returned from his 
Siberian exile, he had begun to challenge the leadership of 
men far older than himself in the Russian Social-Democratic 
Party. In the same year he founded the Iskra, the news- 
paper which supplied the propaganda for the creation of the 
Bolshevik Party. Already at that time he had crystallised 
his ideas regarding the art of revolution and, although he was 
never afraid to temporise or beat a retreat, the main princi- 
ples of his revolutionary tactics were never altered. In the 
very first number of the Iskra the following characteristic 
message appears over his signature: ‘‘ Never has a class 
attained power without political chiefs, without men capable 
of organising and leading the movement. Therefore not too 
much democracy in the internal organisation of the party, 
but, above all, leaders and, better still, one leader.” This 
may not show political prescience, but it reveals already one 
quality of greatness—a supreme self-confidence. Already 
he knew exactly what he wanted and how he meant to achieve 
it. It was precisely over this question of the internal organi- 
sation that he quarrelled with Plechanoff and Martoff, the 
subsequent leader of the Mensheviks. By 1903 he had 
seceded from the Social Democrats and formed his own 
party. For twenty-one years until the day of his death 

he was to be its undisputed leader. By almost all the 
Socialists of Europe he was regarded as a fanatic and a 
senseless dreamer. He stood almost alone, supported only 
by his wife, who throughout his life was his chief confidante 
and collaborator. The most brilliant intellects of the Russian 
Social Democratic movement were ranged together in the 
Menshevik Party. In breaking with Plechanoff, Lenin 


had lost his funds, his newspaper and his printing press. 
But the supreme self-confidence remained unshaken and, 
while the Mensheviks were splitting intellectual hairs over 
vague Socialist theories, Lenin was propagating his gospel 
of the dictatorship of the proletariat among the masses of 
the Russian people. For the realisation of his dream he knew 
that an internecine capitalist war was necessary, and he 
believed in the inevitability of that war with the same belief 
as a German Naval Officer of 1914 drank to “ Der Tag.” 
In 1905 we find him warning his followers against co-opera- 
tion with the Russian Liberals “‘ because a Liberal revolution 
in Russia by overthrowing Tsardom, would strengthen rather 
than weaken the domination of capital.” When the great 
war broke out, Lenin knew with even greater certainty than 
Masaryk knew for his Czechs that the hour for the Bolshevik 
triumph had come. Let anyone who misdoubts Lenin’s 
political prescience peruse his writings during the first 
years of war. Two quotations must suffice, but the correct 
prophecies can be numbered by their hundreds. Early 
in 1915 he wrote : 


The proletarian masses, of whose former leaders nine-tenths have 
probably gone over to the bourgeoisie, lie shattered and helpless 
before the storm of chauvinism and the oppression of military 
coercion and the military censorship. But the objective revolu- 
tionary situation which has been created by the war and which is 
daily growing deeper and wider is giving birth inevitably to a 
revolutionary sentiment, which is penetrating into the best and 
most conscientious sections of the proletariat. In the feelings of 
the masses not only is possible, but every day becomes more and 
more probable, a swift change similar to that which took place in 
Russia in 1905, when from the wearied ranks of the proletariat 
there rose up in a few months, and in some cases even weeks, an 
army of millions who followed the advanced guard of the proletariat. 


A little later, in 1915, he already envisages the prospects 
of his party coming into power during the war and formulates 
his programme : 


_ We would offer a peace to all the combatants on condition of the 
liberation of the Colonies and of all dependent and oppressed peoples. 
Neither Germany, nor France, nor Eugland would accept these 
terms under their present Governments. Then we would have to 
prepare and carry on a revolutionary war, that is, not only to carry 
out all our minimum programme, but also systematically to stir 
up to revolt all the peoples oppressed by the Great Russians and all 
the peoples of the Colonies and dependent countries of Asia. There 
is no doubt that the victory of the proletariat in Russia would create 
exceptionally favourable circumstances for the development of the 
revolution in Asia and in Europe. 


Lenin was of course a défaitiste, whose avowed ambition it 
was “to turn the Imperialist war into a civil war.” But 
his prediction of what would happen in Russia was almost 
uncanny. 

The question of Lenin’s ability as a leader is a much 
simpler one to answer. Indeed, to anyone who had any 
connection with Russia during the stormy years from 
November, 1917, until Lenin’s death the question hardly 
arises. Never in the history of the world has there been a 
party which was so much a one-man party. Lord Birken- 
head’s assertion that the Bolsheviks followed the mob instead 
of leading it is the most irresponsible and absurd statement 
that even this irresponsible statesman has ever uttered. He 
seems under the impression that Kerensky could have put 
Lenin against the wall at any moment had he possessed “* an 
ounce of pluck.” He forgets, however, that long before 
Kerensky came into power the Soviets were the real masters 
of the situation and that the Provisional Government 
possessed only the shadow and never the substance of power. 
Even the first revolution was an anti-war and a pro-peace 
revolution, and the pro-peace and anti-war platform was 
Lenin’s platform. On that programme he was carried to 
the supreme power, and, having shown more courage and 
more determination on November 7th than Napoleon did 
on the 18th Brumaire, he proceeded to discipline and to 
lead his mob with a rigour which only a man who was 
looked up to by his followers and by the mob as a superman 
would have dared to enforce. It was, indeed, as a superman 
that Lenin ruled. His leadership was never questioned. 
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In the Council of Commissars when dissensions were ranging 
between Trotsky and Zinovieff or between Trotsky and 
Chicherin, Lenin would sit in the corner dictating letters 
to his secretary, until in despair the Commissars would cry 
a truce and disturb his equanimity with the appeal: “ Let 
Vladimir Ilyitch decide.” And the decision was accepted 
without a murmur. He did not rule as Stalin rules. He 
never had to shout or storm. Intrigue was foreign to his 
nature, because he had no need for intrigue, and through 
his self-confidence and his superiority complex he towered 
above his followers as an Arab towers above a Sakai. On 
the only occasion when there was a revolt in his own party, 
when Trotsky had lost his head, the central Executive 
Committee sat on the stage of the Moscow theatre, facing 
the angry mob of delegates below, while messengers were 
sent hurriedly to summon the great man himself. He was 
received with cat-calls and hisses. He stood still, a half- 
contemptuous smile on his lips, and held up his hand. The 
tumult subsided. ‘‘ Let Vladimir Ilyitch speak,” cried the 
unwashed rabble in the stalls below. Very commonplace 
he looked in his soft collar and ill-fitting clothes—except for 
the steely eyes and the high forehead more like a provincial 
grocer than a revolutionary leader. But the courage and the 
sublime self-confidence were not commonplace. In ten 
minutes he had the assembly in the hollow of his hand, and 
when he had finished, the men who had been plotting his life 
were the first to applaud him! There is not a Russian of the 
old regime, however much he may detest Lenin, who does 
not admit that without his leadership the Bolshevik revo- 
lution would not have lasted three weeks. 

Lenin’s standing as an economist is more difficult to 
appraise. He was too obstinate, too sure of himself, to be 
ranked amongst the great economic thinkers, and Lord 
Birkenhead is largely right when he says that his economic 
theories have reduced Russia to a state of semi-starvation. 
Ten years, however, is a very short period of time in history, 
and, although Lord Birkenhead uses this fact as an argument 
in favour of the ephemeral nature of Lenin’s achievement, 
it can be applied with even greater force in a contrary sense. 
Moreover, Lenin recognised his own economic mistakes 
sooner than did any of his followers, and was well on his 
way to rectify them when his health finally failed him. 

To-day it is too early to estimate the historical value 
of that achievement, especially of its constructive side. 
Whether any of his constructive experiments will survive 
remains to be seen, but it is certainly premature to say that 
they have failed completely. On the destructive side the 
nature of his achievement is probably far greater than most 
foreigners realise. He was, as Mr. Keynes has said, the Great 
Scavenger. Whatever may have been the fate of the tiny 
pe centage of cultured people in Russia, it is not too much 
to say that in a night he brought the masses of the Russian 
people out of the Middle Ages into the modern world, thus 
rendering a return to the old order of things for ever im- 
possible. 

To-day, the same people who proclaim from the house- 
tops the glory and the greatness of Mussolini (in many 
respects an imitator of the Bolshevik leader) are the first to 
decry and belittle the abilities of Lenin. It is idle to specu- 
late what the final verdict of history will be. It is not 
improbable that in a hundred years’ time Lenin will stand 
out as the most important figure of the period of the Great 
War. It is possible, but hardly conceivable, that a reaction 
will come which will completely nullify everything he has 
done and which will leave his name in Russian history a 
mere episode like the Black’ Death or the Great Plague in 
our own history. One thing, however, is as certain as 
anything can be certain in this world. No historian of the 


future will ever deny to him a more than average share of 
the essential qualities of greatness. 


SPEED 


DO not suppose there was anyone who read with 
I indifference the story of Major Segrave’s driving his 

car at a speed of 231°36 miles an hour on Daytona 
Beach. There was in his great exploit everything to excite 
the imagination. He was a man risking his life like a 
mountaineer attempting Everest. He was also the champion 
of his country in an international contest with all the world 
waiting on the issue. Again, he achieved something that 
had never been achieved by a human being since the 
creation of Adam. Possibly, it has never yet been achieved 
even on another planet. That it will be surpassed onc day 
is probable, but in the meantime Major Segrave in his own 
sphere is king of all the men who have gone before him. 

If he had not been risking his life, however, and engaged 
in a desperate contest to break a record, I doubt if the mere 
speed he attained would have stirred my pulses. To me 
a speed of 231 miles in a motor car means in itself very 
little more than if it were divided by half. It is like the 
velocity of light, which, people say, is 186,325 miles per 
second. Speed at this point might as well be denoted by 
an algebraic symbol : it has no relation to personal experience 
and so is not even exciting. A horse galloping to the winning 
post causes us far more excitement than a ray of light on 
its way from the sun to the earth. Even the earth’s com- 
paratively slow progress round the sun—a mere 66,000 miles 
per hour, so they say—is so far beyond our conception that 
it does not really startle us. As for the rate of the rotation 
of the earth—it is reported that a point on the equator 
whirls round at a speed exceeding a thousand miles per 
hour—that is little more than four times as fast as Major 
Segrave, and yet it might equally be ten times as great or 
ten times as little without making any difference to our 
imagination. 

Everyone agrees that our appreciation of speed is mostly 
relative. Those of us who are middle-aged remember a 
time when what would seem a slow speed to-day would 
have seemed almost as fast as the lightning. Was anything 
ever faster than a fast hansom? Except, perhaps, an Irish 
side-car? It used to be as if the god of speed had bolted 
with us. Iam sure as a boy I have attained an ecstasy of 
speed by night along a country road, with the horse between 
the shafts of the polo-cart breaking into a forbidden gallop, 
such as a motorist scarcely arrives at to-day when his 
speedometer marks sixty miles an hour. It would be 
impossible to prove this to anyone of the younger generation. 
The standard of speed has changed,and twenty miles an hour, 
which was once inebriation, is now like the limping of a 
lame duck. One sentimentalist after another has tried to 
return to the old excitements; but it will not do. The horse- 
cab and the horse-car are no longer what they used to be. 
They are crocks that have fallen out of the game. To-day 
a horse is fast only if it is running against another horse. 
On the roads it is too slow even to take part in a funeral. 
It is more nearly akin to the snail and the caterpillar than 
to the Bentley. 

I do not suppose any succeeding generation will ever 
see such a revolution in the sense of speed as has been seen 
since the last years of the nineteenth century. No doubt 
we shall go on increasing our rate of travel, but we shall 
scarcely again make such a leap in advance as is symbolised 
by the difference between an old horse-bus climbing up 
the hill to Hampstead and Major Segrave’s racing-car, The 
Golden Arrow. We had express trains in those days, no 
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doubt, but these gave us no personal sense of celerity such 
as we feel when we fly along the road in a car. For some 
reason or other, it was easier to feel the exhilaration of speed 
behind a moderately fast horse than in the fastest railway 
train. It is as though behind a horse the will were re- 
joicingly free, whereas in a train we travel as mere human 
packages. The motor-car, like the horse, is a part, oran ex- 
tension, of ourselves, while the traveller in the train is only 
part of the train. It is possible that engine-drivers feel 
differently. But, ambitious as we were, few of us could 
become engine-drivers. 

Whether the world is any the happier as a result of its 
mastery of speed no one can tell. I suspect that, on the 
whole, it is. The sceptic may wonder whether, after all, 
the swallow that flies at sixty miles an hour has a fuller 
experience of the world than the snail that creeps on the 
flints of the garden wall, and I am prepared to believe that 
snails are among the least miserable of the animals. But, in- 
stinctively, we cannot envy the snail. Even if he is happy, 
we do not envy his happiness. Many of the poets have 
envied the skylark, but none of them has ever wished to 
be a snail. It is impossible to avoid the conclusion that 
the slowness of the snail is at once a mark and a cause 
of stupidity, and, however stupid we are, we do not envy 
the stupid. Nor do we idealise any of the slow-paced 
animals. The adjective “ bovine ” expresses our contempt 
for the cow, and, except as a pet, the donkey has never won 
the admiration of mankind like the horse. The fable of 
the hare and the tortoise is a protest against over-confidence 
rather than a glorification of slowness. Who ever longed 
to resemble a tortoise? A moral tortoise may be more 
moral than an immoral hare, but grant them equal virtue 
and the hare would be the hero of the story. 

There is nothing, indeed, that we hate much more than 
slowness. ‘“‘ Slow and sure,” we say, but it is the sureness, 
not the slowness, we find admirable. When Dickens brought 
the word “ slow-coach ” into literature, he gave us a word 
that has never been used except in derision. Slowness 
exasperates the nerves till we could almost scream. Better 
a moderate dinner served quickly than the best dinner in the 
world served at a funereal pace. If the best play is played 
too slowly, it ceases to be a good play for us. Even to travel 
in a slow Sunday train makes us as unhappy as the damned. 
Iam sure that, if men devoted so much ingenuity to inventing 
new methods of attaining speed, it was because they were 
pressed on to this by experience of the long agonies of slow- 
ness. Even in the most leisurely of games, slowness seems an 
outrage on the human spirit. We have lately seen how, as 
a result of the slowing-down of scoiing in the time-limitless 
Test Matches, cricket has become a form of torture. If all 
cricket were played on the same principles, ordinary men 
would no more think of playing cricket than of walking the 
treadmill. I am confident the world will never tolerate 
such cricket again, and many people would like to see the 
batting side losing five runs for every maiden over bowled 
against them. I should like the authorities to go further 
than that and to declare that any man was out at the end of 
an over in which he had not scored arun. In such conditions 
the Jessops would flourish, and who could ask anything 
better than that ? 

Not that I really believe in the modern passion for speed. 
A drop down hill at a perfectly illegal number of miles 
per hour on a perfectly empty arterial road—yes, that is 
charming, even intoxicating. But, on the whole, I like 
to amble even in a motor-car. There is nothing pleasanter 
than to drive at a walking pace along a deserted country 
toad on a day in Spring, and to use the car as a chair 
rather than as a means of getting somewhere swiftly. 
Unfortunately, it is becoming more and more difficult to 


amble on the roads. One feels continually that one is 
getting into other people’s way, and one authority on 
motoring has even denounced the slow driver as the worst 
kind of “road-hog” — the man who, by blocking the 
traffic, is the cause of half the accidents. The slow driver, 
indeed, except on the widest of the roads, seems to many 
motorists a more offensive creature almost than a cyclist 
or a pedestrian. Possibly, a time will come when it will 
be illegal to drive at less than sixty miles an hour. Or, 
possibly, the passion for speed will decline with its novelty, 
and men will no longer feel that they are being tortured 
when they are asked to observe the ten-mile limit. I am 
afraid, however, that speed will always triumph in the 
end, and that men will still feel they are going too slow, 
and that they will not rest satisfied till they have learned 
to precipitate themselves from magical guns on to the 
other planets. And even then they will remember that 
light travels faster still, and that will be the standard and 
their ideal. I shall not be there, but one or two Major 
Segraves will. And the world will go round the sun at 
the same rate as usual. Tm. 


A FARMER 
TT": county paper gives a few lines in a corner to 


matters of interest in all the rural districts it serves, 

and a recently received cutting records, in one of 
these remote corners, the death, at the age of eighty, of a 
farmer with whom I had occasional dealings about twenty 
years ago. The letter accompanying the cutting states 
briefly that when the old man’s bills are paid, there will 
be nothing left for those who survive him—two sons, who, 
after working on the father’s farm for many years, are now 
in the Dominions. 

Sometimes, on an evening when I had walked across the 
fields to see his stock, or he had come to look over mine, 
he would talk, in the intervals of a pipe, of his own early 
days. His father had been “ Looker,” or bailiff, on an 
“‘ off-hand” marsh farm. The farmer would ride down to 
the marshes once in a week or ten days to see the work and 
give instructions; for the rest of the time the Looker was 
in charge. His father died when Timothy was ten years old; 
though in receipt of a fair wage, he had saved nothing; the 
mother went out to work, and the boy took a job on an 
upland farm, scaring rooks at the wage of a penny a day. 
He told me how, when the bitter east wind was blowing, 
he would jump down into some ditch for protection, and 
boasted that he was never caught. ‘“‘ That wind would most 
flee (flay) ye,” he would say. After the rook-scaring was 
over, he carried food to the pigs, and “ mucked out” the 
stys, and his money was raised to ninepence a week. In 
those days, he tramped two miles to work, with a piece of 
bread in his pocket for dinner; he could remember how his 
mother would take a very small slice for herself, and give 
him a larger one, because, she said, he was an earner now. 
Supper consisted of potatoes, or “heavy swimmers ”— 
dumplings of dough, without suet. Sometimes he snared 
a rabbit, and then he and his mother and the two sisters 
feasted. 

Soon he was transferred to the dairy, and his employer's 
wife, “‘a decent bit o’ womankind,” gave him a can of 
skimmed milk every day to take home. He thought that 
helped them a great deal, for the “ fleet,” as it was called, 
was hand-skimmed; separators were unknown, and a 
certain amount of butter-fat remained. He was strong 
and worked hard—so hard that at sixteen he was promoted 
to the plough, one of the heavy wooden ones, and when he 
could cover his three-quarters of an acre of clay-land in a 
day, he received a rise; he took two shillings a week. On the 
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first Friday night, the farmer said: “‘ That’s a wunnerful 
lot o’ money, Tim, f’r a little ole buoy to take.” The remark 
lingered and rankled; he could not but think that he had 
really earned his wage. He told me how he bought two 
pounds of fat pork, at sixpence a pound, in the village shop, 
and took it home; and how his mother, though happy to 
the point of tears, feared that such extravagance would 
anger Providence. 

A year later, he saw in the local paper an advertisement 
for a ploughman ; applied for the job, was chosen, and became 
suddenly rich—his money was nine shillings a week. One 
of his sisters was now in service, his mother was a capable 
charwoman and washerman; if work was hard, circumstances 
were easy. ‘The new employer, a bachelor, hard but kindly, 
took a great fancy to Tim, after the boy had found him 
thrown from his horse on the road, and had carried him 
home. He put him to bed, dressed his wounds, and found 
somebody to fetch the doctor, who arrived only just in time. 

For the greater part of the following year, the farmer was 
unable to work, and Tim took over the land, never sparing 
himself; by the good fortune of favourable weather, har- 
vesting splendid crops. As a reward, the farmer, on his 
recovery, gave Tim a post such as his father had held; he 
became the Looker on an off-hand farm of 160 acres, and 
lived with his mother and sister in the farmhouse on the 
land. There were perquisites, too—a penny a score for 
eggs, threepence for every chicken marketed, “ station 
money ” (sixpence) for taking a wagon-load ten miles to 
rail-head, freedom to snare rabbits. Tim saved money, and 
when, some years later, the farmer proposed to give up the 
farm, he asked to be allowed to run it without wages, for 
half the profits. The offer was accepted, and when the 
farmer died, leaving Tim a legacy of twenty pounds in 
recognition of nearly as many years of faithful service, 
the fortunate legatee took the upland farm where he was 
working when we first met. 

His mother kept house for him; his sisters had married 
and left the neighbourhood. He took a wife, who worked 
as hard as he did, and through the lean years of the 
eighties and nineties contrived to carry on, because, as he 
used to say, he had no expenses. A half-witted cousin 
worked for him in return for board and lodging; his summer 
day was never less than sixteen hours; he took a morning 
off to get married, and that was his only holiday. 

Timothy had his beliefs: the moon ruled his life and 
many of his acts of husbandry. He would only sow his 
corn or kill his pig when the moon was rising; he would 
embark on no fresh enterprise on a Friday; if he encountered 
three magpies in one morning, he knew that something 
untoward would happen. He employed the local wise 
woman to treat his sick animals, and destroyed hedgehogs, 
being convinced that they milked cows. In the later years, 
he used a self-binder for harvesting, and, after the war, 
a small oil-engine found its way into his outbuildings; it 
was born of a weak moment at the county agricultural 
show, to which he went, an unwilling visitor, the year 
after his wife died. 

‘“* TI took a mornin’, time I churched her,” he complained, 
an’ I took a day time she was put under th’ ground, 
an’ I dedn’t want no more holidays by th’ good rights.” 

But he was over-persuaded, and yielded to an hour’s 
assault by the agent of the company that sells the engines. 
He admitted later that it had saved time and money, and 
that the investment was a profitable one, but he never 
ceased to eye it askance. “Men won’t wanter use their 
hands at all, if things goo on like this,” he declared. 
**Then th’ good Lord’ll take their hands away from ’em, 
sure as harvest.” 

He had certain indefinite religious beliefs, and went on 
Sunday evenings to a chapel built of corrugated iron. On 
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Sunday morning he walked over his land, and on Sunday 
afternoons slept on the couch in his living-room, with a 
cushion over his face in the summer time, to keep away the 
flies. 

A shrewd farmer, he made money during the war, bought 
his farm, increased his stock, had an outbreak of foot-and- 
mouth disease that must have been worth £300 to him 
over and above the true value of the slaughtered stock, 
and paid his sons pocket-money in lieu of wages until they 
left him to find jobs elsewhere, when he employed three 
pensioners in their place. He never succumbed to the lure 
of a motor-car, having been taken out once by a friend 
and thoroughly frightened. He refused to believe jn 
aeroplanes and airships until the day came when two passed 
over his land, and then declared roundly that it “ didn’t 
oughter be allowed,” and that it was “agin Natur.” He 
drove to market in a high dogcart, took a piece of bread 
and cheese with him, and an apple or onion according to 
season. He sat at no man’s table and no man sat at his, 
spoke to none about his business, and cared nothing for 
that of others; wore the worst hat but one in the county, 
and when his clothes died of old age, stuffed them to serve 
for scarecrows in his own cornfields. 

The zenith of his prosperity was reached just before the 
Corn Production Act was repealed; thereafter his career 
moved to swift decline. A younger generation of men 
dominated the markets. He would not sell his corn when 
the slump came, and when the need for ready money 
compelled him to thresh, rats had played havoc with the 
stacks. He kept his bullocks into their fourth year before 
“finishing” them, because his master had done the same, 
and so he lost money on every beast. He won back part 
of his losses on pigs, knowing when to buy, when to sell. 
and how to fatten; but in the last seven years of his life 
he dropped money steadily, and was in debt to dealers, 
auctioneers, and corn-merchants, who appear to have 
treated him with consideration, perhaps because he was 
old, honest, and unfortunate. In all probability, death 
intervened between him and the bankruptcy court, when 
he left off where he started, quite unable to understand 
why he was failing in every direction. 8S. L. B. 


Correspondence 
THE HUNGARIAN PRESS BILL 


To the Editor of Tut New STATESMAN. 


Srr,—Being myself a Hungarian journalist I have read with 
great interest your paragraph on the Hungarian Press Bill, 
contained in your issue of February 28rd. I found, after perusal 
of the draft of this Bill, that your comments might be inspired by 
erroneous information. I beg to be permitted to point out the 
following facts : 

1. The draft contemplates no change in the present rules con- 
cerning deposits for political periodicals. It merely translates 
into terms of peng6é the equivalent of these deposits expressed 
hitherto in crowns. 

2. The old practice of maintaining a ‘“ responsible editor ”’ is 
not to be abolished, but his responsibility will be alleviated in 
certain respects. He escapes responsibility if, e.g., he proves that 
the offending paragraph was inserted without his knowledge or 
against his protest, or on the direct instruction of the owner of 
the paper (§ 5). 

3. The editor will by no means be obliged to disclose the names 
of the author or inspirer of the articles. The draft affords even 
increased protection to editorial secrecy and to the anonymity 
of the author by proposing that “ if the editor refuse to reveal the 
name of the author, it will not be permissible to search the premises 
for the purposes of establishing the author’s identity or finding the 
manuscript, nor can the personnel be questioned on that subject.” 

4, The draft suggests no obligation whatever compelling the 
papers to report parliamentary and official news or prescribing 
the length of such reports. It simply provides that fair and accu- 
rate reports of parliamentary and other public proceedings are 
privileged ; false or garbled accounts, if derogatory, are punishable. 
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T5, The draft does not contemplate the introduction of a new 

legal machinery for press offences. 

‘[ should be greatly obliged if you would, with your accustomed 

fairness, kindly give publicity to the above remarks.—Yours, etc. 
D. C. Racz, 


London Editor, Hungarian Telegraph Bureau. 


[We have not seen the full text of the Bill, but our information 
was taken exclusively from the Hungarian press. The object of 
Dr. Racz, who is officially connected with the Hungarian Govern- 
ment, would appear to be to convince us that the new Bill is 
harmless; that indeed it is an improvement on the existing laws 
governing the censorship. If that is so, perhaps he will be kind 
enough to explain to us why the Bill has been condemned by the 
whole of the Hungarian press, including even those newspapers 
which are the strongest supporters of the Government, and why 
it has been described by men like Dr. Emil Nagy and Count 
Andrassy as ‘‘ the latest attack upon the liberty of the people ” and 
as * ridiculous, incomprehensible, and contemptible.’”-—Epb. N.S.] 


THE PRIME MINISTER’S PIPE 


To the Editor of TweE NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—Ever since I began to read the New STATESMAN I have been 
aware of a certain plaintive note, now rather monotonous, which 
you strike when referring to the present Prime Minister or the 
Conservative Party. ‘The ‘‘ comments ”’ on the first two or three 

s of each issue are never without scathing references to some 
new alleged futility on the part of the existing Government 
which had taken place during the past week. 

In the issue of March 2nd the first comment begins: ‘* The 
Prime Minister’s pre-election speech in the historic Free Trade 
Hall'in Manchester on Wednesday night was a failure to the 
point of being a fiasco . . . it was a thoroughly poor speech, 
unworthy of the famous hall in which he spoke.” You go on to 
make reference, as usual, to his characteristic but perfectly 
harmless pipe: ‘“* He is optimistic, he thinks recovery will come, 
but meanwhile he can see no reason why he should not be allowed 
to sit and smoke, and dream pleasant dreams .. .” 

I would not quote the foregoing if it were not almost identical 
with the comments you have been making weekly for some little 
time: always Mr. Baldwin has done something wrong, and 
always Mr. Baldwin and his pipe come in for your caustic 
criticism. It is very like some uninviting dish which reappears 
daily on the dinner-table in slightly different but extremely 
recognisable form; and it has begun to make me suspect— 
erroneously, I hope—that these comments are more in the form 
of propaganda than your own unprejudiced convictions and 
opinions. 

If this becomes the opinion of more of your regular readers, 
I am afraid that your ‘“‘ comments ” will become of little impor- 
tance or interest except to those people who are bigoted enough 
to enjoy seeing their political opponents “‘ twitted *” merely for 
the sake of “* twitting.” 

The remainder of your paper I have never failed to enjoy.— 
Yours, etc., HucGu MyDDELTON. 

17, Homefield Road, London, W. 4. 

March 7th. 


[Perhaps it is true that we refer to Mr. Baldwin’s pipe a little too 
often. But the fact is that it offers so very just and exact a 
physical analogy to his apparent mental attitude towards all 
the great national problems which are brought to his notice, 
that references to it are hard to resist. He just does nothing. 
He would smile and smoke when London was burning. We do 
not like him the less for being one of the iaziest and most easy- 
going people in the world; we merely suggest that he is tempera- 
mentally unfitted, by these charming characteristics, to be Prime 
Minister of England at a moment when energetic action is so 
obviously needed.—Eb. N.S.] 


THE SECRET SERVICE 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Sm,—I have read in your issue of the 23rd February a review 
of Mr. Compton Mackenzie’s last book, The Three Couriers. In 
addition to Mr. Compton Mackenzie’s strictures on the attitude 
of British military attachés, your reviewer goes one further and 
alludes to them as case-hardened snobs. I think that this is 
about the last epithet one could apply to the regular British 
military officer, but I suspect that the military attachés’ attitude 
was largely influenced by reasonable caution in accepting these 
“secret service ” reports and suggestions for action, which were 
often very wild, and calculated to cause trouble and embarrassment 
for no definite result. 

I was myself fully acquainted with the ramifications of the 
Organisation to which Mr. Compton Mackenzie belonged, an 
Organisation directed from London. From my experience when 


the British troops first went to Salonica, the organisation in 
question was very helpful in giving us reports, though much of 
what was sent was terribly diffuse and unsifted, and therefore 
unreliable, but, of course, the employees were amateurs at their 
work. 

When the British Salonica army became an organised force, 
we had our own “ secret ” as other services and branches, and from 
a military point of view another free-lance branch uncontrolled 
became somewhat embarrassing and was not required from the 
military aspect. But they still tried to hold their ground and 
were often a thorn in the flesh in the difficult political situation 
then reigning. The military attachés’ attitude was therefore 
probably correct from the military and political standpoint, though 
I am unaware whether from the naval side the organisation 
gave sufficient results, correspondent with their activities and 
upkeep.—Y ours, etc., F. CuNLIFFE-OWEN. 

Lt.-Colonel (G.S.O.I. Intelligence, British 

March 7th. Salonica Army, 1915-17). 


[Our reviewer writes : “‘ The trouble was not that the military 
attaché, as I knew him, was too cautious. It was, on the contrary, 
that he was willing to swallow almost any sort of political nonsense 
that came to him through ‘ secret ’ channels of which he affected 
to disapprove.” —Ep. N.S.] 


SLEEVELESS ERRAND 


To the Editor of THe NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—In a note of your issue of March 9th, you say : 

‘* Those people who, like ourselves, sincerely dread the establish- 
ment of anything like a literary censorship will, we think, be 
well advised to avoid basing their case, or any part of their case, 
upon the suppression and confiscation of the novel called Sleeveless 
Errand, . . . The published reports of the proceedings before 
the magistrate naturally did not contain the salient passages 
upon which the book was condemned. . . . It is perfectly obvious 
that, in any circumstances, the police must retain the power to 
prohibit the general circulation of prurient and pornographic 
pictures or writings which have no artistic value. If that be 
admitted, as we think it must be, then there seems no serious 
ground of objection to the action of the police in this case.” 

May I ask, on what evidence do you base this suggestion that 
there are “ prurient and pornographic pictures or writings” in 
Sleeveless Errand, since in your previous issue you stated that THE 
New STATESMAN had not received a copy of the book? Do you 
base it on rumour? on an “ official” hint? or on a minute of the 
police court proceedings giving ‘‘ the salient passages on which 
the novel was condemned”? As a literary critic and publisher’s 
reader of forty years’ experience, not only do I deny that there 
are prurient or pornographic pictures in the book, but I assert 
that it is one spiritually pure, of perfectly sound morality, and 
one calculated to do public good. And in support of this state- 
ment I quote the verdict of Mr. Arnold Bennett (the Evening 
Standard, March 7th), who declares that Sleeveless Errand is “ an 
absolutely merciless exposure of neurotics and decadents, and 
I should say that the effect of it on the young reader would have 
been to destroy in him and her all immoral and unconventional 
impulses for ever and ever.” If Mr. Bennett is right in 
his belief that the Home Office has taken fright at “‘ the realistic 
chatter of a familiar type of persons who cannot express themselves 
at any time on any subject without using words beginning with 
**b’’. It contains more profanity to the page than any other 
book I ever read.” I submit that it is absurd to exact the 
usual standards of polite conversation in a book which is holding 
up a mirror to the life of a neurotic “ set ’ of the Café Royal. As 
Mr. Bennett suggests ironically, ““the Home Office ought to 
issue an edict stating arithmetically the percentage of profanity 
legally permitted to a novelist in dialogue.” But surely, sir, the 
flood of abuse and declamatory invective poured out by the 
counsel for the prosecution, no less than the complimentary 
bouquets officially handed him by the Home Secretary (March 5th), 
should have put you, as an experienced journalist, on your 
guard. The lines 

I'll be judge, I'll be jury, 
Said Cunning old Fury. 

I'll sum up the case 

And condemn you to death 


are exactly applicable to the Home Secretary’s action. 

The book in question is seized on his fiat. Police officers 
impound the whole edition, and track down and demand even 
the reviewers’ copies. The newspapers cannot print reviews 
while the case is pending. The proceedings in court are a farce 
so far as the defence is concerned. The counsel for the prosecu- 
tion stirs up a cloud of mud to conceal the extreme feebleness of 
his case, stigmatising the novel as “ foul stuff... a terrible 
book, . . . indecent situations . . . degrading muck” (which 
last vilification is publicly repeated by the Home Secretary 
two days later), and sternly deprecates any subsequent examina- 
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tion of the book by unbiassed witnesses; e.g., “ Critics and 
reviewers must realise, I think, that even by noticing such a book 
as this at all they render great disservice to literature.’ No 
independent witnesses can be called for the defence because 
** this testimony is only a matter of opinion.” Both the publishers 
and the author are perfectly helpless. The magistrate, following 
the accepted legal definition of the statute of 1857, declares 
impressively : ‘“‘ I have come to the conclusion that it is my duty 
to say this book is obscene, and I must make an order for its 
destruction.” 


While I agree with you, sir, that it is an outrage that the 
manuscripts, decent or indecent, of Mr. D. H. Lawrence should 
have been seized in the post, (and I am informed that the package 
was registered), I regard it as far more serious that a flood of 
obloquy should be poured officially on the work of a young, 
talented authoress who has no means of defence and no remedy 
against its arbitrary suppression.—Yours, etc., 

EDWARD GARNETT. 

19, Pond Place, Chelsea, S.W. 3. 

March 12th. 


[We did not and do not question the bona fides of Miss James 
in writing this book, nor do we question—we can, indeed, only 
admire—the fidelity or insight with which the two main characters 
are drawn and the ability with which the plot is worked out. 
Taken as a whole, the tale has much in common, both in substance 
and in atmosphere, with The Green Hat, and might, had publica- 
tion been permitted, have had a huge success. But the fact remains 
that it contains passage after passage which must be described 
as “obscene” if that word still means what we have always 
supposed it to mean. The book falls into two parts; the first 
third of it is a somewhat overdrawn description of what may be 
called the most decadent and disreputable ‘* Café Royal” set; 
the remaining two-thirds contain a very moving and admirably 
related tale to which no possible objection could be taken. It is 
true that the first part is necessary as a background. Miss James 

yanted to produce a certain effect of detestable degradation, 
and she has succeeded; but she has succeeded only by the 
use of detestable language, where a greater artist would have 
produced the same effect without verbal obscenity. Her picture 
may or may not be accurate, but after all a line must be drawn 
somewhere—there are some aspects of life of which we do not 
want Ulysses-like photographs—and we do not see how the most 
broadminded of magistrates could be expected to draw the line 
below this book and thus give it his official imprimatur. That 
the book could possibly do any harm to anyone we most con- 
fidently deny, but pending the happy day when police supervision 
is altogether abolished, we think it is the business of authors to 
avoid writing in such a way as positively to invite police inter- 
ference. Incidentally, we think that Mr. Edward Garnett, with 
his long experience and his opportunity of perusing the manu- 
script before it was printed, might well have suggested to the young 
authoress modifications of the earlier part which would have averted 
police action without injuring the book at all.—-Ep. N.S.] 





To the Editor of THz New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—I do not wish to throw stones or to enter upon even 
verbal fisticuffs with those excellent moralists who wait upon 
the Home Secretary with requests for a literary censorship. But 
I am afraid that the problem of obscenity in literature is not 
quite as simple as these worthy folk seem to think. 

In the first place, it is a curious thing that the two novels 
which have been seized and destroyed recently on the grounds 
of obscenity are both more or less serious and carefully written 
books by literary artists. This also applies to the seized manu- 
script of the poems of Mr. D. H. Lawrence. I will leave on one 
side the fact that many works of less serious aim and accomplish- 
ment are retailed by thousands in our bookshops without let or 
hindrance, which one might think at first glance more directly 
pernicious than an occasional robust masterpiece. But what is 
the definition given in these days as a test of obscenity? Why 
this: “* Whether the tendency of the matter charged as obscene 
is to deprave or corrupt those whose minds are open to such 
immoral influences and into whose hands a publication of this 
sort may fall.” I am not clear whether the works of Chaucer, 
Shakespeare, Swift, Smollett, Fielding, and Sterne, with many 
of the great Restoration Dramatists, in part come under this 
definition or not; or whether, on the other hand, it is only 
contemporary art and literature that is to be cleansed by our 
modern Catos. For my own part, I should be sorry if the 
mentality of an average policeman or even magistrate is con- 
sidered a fitting one to judge the morals of literature, either old 
or new. I think, moreover, that a good deal of current com- 
mercial and political teaching and practice is such as “ will 
deprave and corrupt those whose minds are open to such immoral 
influences,” but I do not therefore press for the impeachment 
of the Home Secretary or the suppression of my political 
opponents. 


~ 
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The fact is that any form of literary censorship is a farce, and 
must be a farce. It is always partial, one-sided, and, therefore 
ineffective.—Y ours, etc. ; 

The Book Nook, 


SAMUEL J. Looker. 
South Green, Billericay, Essex. 





To the Editor of Taz NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—In an editorial note you express the opinion that “ It js 
an outrage that the manuscript, decent or indecent, of a writer 
of the calibre of Mr. D. H. Lawrence should be seized in the post.” 
Is pornography, then, by an eminent hand to be specially ex. 
empted from seizure, and, if so, is it to enjoy immunity because 
it is assumed to be artistic pornography ?—Yours, etc., 

RautpH Epwarps, 

60, North Hill, Highgate, N. 6. 

[Mr. Edwards misses our whole point. There is an immense 
difference between seizing a manuscript in the post and preventing 
the circulation of a published book. The question of literary 
eminence, however, is certainly relevant. We rightly tolerate 
words and passages in the Bible and in Shakespeare and Chaucer 
which we should not tolerate in the work of a fifth-rate literary 
pornographist.—Ed. N.S.] . 


MARCEL PROUST 


To the Editor of THE NEw STATESMAN. 

S1r,—Proust, like Balzac, has grave faults as a writer. This 
is frankly admitted by admirers of his genius, for example, by 
Mr. Clive Bell in his recent essay. But I suggest that a person 
who was unable to read through Du cété de chez Swann is hardly 
in a position to make an intelligent criticism of the later volumes 
of the novel. If he had found the work less difficult to read he 
might not have committed himself to the statement that “ few, 
probably, would read him had he adopted a pleasant theme.” 
(Life itself is hardly a pleasant theme, as the greatest writers 
have demonstrated, but it seems reasonable to suppose that 
E. E. K. means by “a pleasant theme” any theme other than 
inversion.) For in the six volumes of the English translation 
preceding The Cities of the Plain there are only a few vague 
references to inversion. 

The accusations of ‘* lubricity ” and “ gratuitous indecencies ” 
are equally surprising. For Proust’s mind is always focussed on 
the psychological causes and effects of desire rather than on its 
direct physical expression. He rarely describes an embrace, and 
never makes the faintest effort to excite the sensual interest of 
the reader. It would be interesting if E. E. K. would read 
the earlier parts of Proust’s novel now that they can be procured 
in Mr. Moncrieff’s admirable translation, and decide whether 
these also are marked by “ gratuitous indecencies.” I think he 
would find an affirmative judgment difficult to sustain. Now 
the affairs of the inverts in Cities of the Plain are treated neither 
more nor less coarsely than those of the other characters in the 
earlier volumes. Therefore it seems that E. E. K. is mistaken 
in supposing that it is the treatment to which he objects; it is 
really the theme. Whether inversion is a fit subject for writers 
is at present an urgent question.—Yours, etc., 

Reform Club, Pall Mall, S.W.1. 


March 138th. RAYMOND MORTIMER. 


THE REVENGE THEORY OF PUNISHMENT 


To the Editor of THe NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—In view of the advocacy by Dean Inge of the revenge 
theory of punishment, it may be of some interest to see how this 
theory has worked in the past. 

In punishments mentioned in Anglo-Saxon law one meets with 
such phrases as “ corium perdere” and “ cute privare, which 
imply a threat of skinning, but the culprit was generally offered 
the choice of paying a fine. We may imagine he usually paid. 
The fine was known as “ hyd-gild,’ that is, ‘ skin-money. 
How often has one used the phrase “ to save one’s skin ” without 
realising that it either had or needed an explanation ! 

This threat of skinning appears to be a survival of a time when 
this torture was actually inflicted on captured enemies. Dart, in 
his description of Westminster Abbey, dated 1723, aftirmed that 
one of the doors of the “ revestry ” was lined with skin-like 
parchment and driven full of nails. “ These skins,” he says, 
“they by tradition tell us, were some skins of the Danes, 
tann’d and given here as a memorial of our delivery from them. 
Pepys wrote in his diary for April 10th, 1661: “ To Rochester, 
and there saw the cathedral . . . observing the great doors of 
the church, as they say, covered with the skins of the Danes. 
The north door of the church of Hadstock in Essex was once 
covered with a skin, said to be of a Danish king, nailed on with 
many hundreds of nails. A portion of this skin is now preserved 
in the Saffron Walden Museum. 
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Whether or not these skins were of captured enemies, there 
appears to be no room for doubt that serious crimes, such as 
sacrilege, were punished by flaying up to a much later date. 
Some time after the year 1386, a thief stole the sanctus bell from 
the high altar of Worcester Cathedral. He was _ skinned. 
According to local tradition, he was skinned alive. His skin was 
attached to the door of the cathedral, and a piece of it is now 
in the Museum of the Royal College of Surgeons. The doors of 
the churches of Copford and East Thurrock, both in Essex, were 
also once ornamented with skins of Danes who are said to have 
been guilty of sacrilege. That skinning the culprit alive was 
regarded as an act of revenge is made probable by the fact that, 
after this punishment was abolished, skinning the corpse after 
execution occasionally took place. 

Traces of this barbarous custom survived into the comparative 
respectability of the nineteenth century. In the year 1828, 
William Corder, having been convicted of the murder of Maria 
Marten at the Red Barn, Polstead, Essex, was sentenced to be 
taken to the prison and “ that you there be hanged by the neck 
until you are dead; and that. your body shall afterwards be 
dissected and anatomised.” In accordance with this sentence, 
the corpse was flayed. The skin was tanned and part of it was 
used to bind a book containing an account of the murder. This 
book is now in the Bury St. Edmunds Atheneum. Such post- 
mortem treatment of a murderer was not exceptional. A copy of 
the poetical works of John Milton, in the Exeter Museum, is said 
to be bound in the skin of George Cudmore, a murderer who was 
executed in the year 1830. In the Bristol Infirmary there is a 
book bound in the skin of a murderer who was executed in the 
year 1843. 

The following extract from a leading article that appeared in 
the Times in November, 1845, exhibits a further evolution of the 
revenge theory of punishment. This was written in reply to a 
letter from Charles Dickens, in which he had pleaded that 
executions should no longer take place in public owing to the 
brutal and indecent behaviour of the crowd on such occasions. 

It appears to us a matter of necessity that so tremendous an act 
as a national homicide should be publicly as well as solemnly done. 
Popular jealousy demands it. Were it otherwise, the mass of the 
people would never be sure that great offenders were really executed, 
or that the humbler class of criminals were not executed in greater 
numbers than the State chose to confess. The mystery of the prison 
walls would be intolerable, for, besides mere curiosity, popular 
indignation would ask to see or learn the details of the punishment, 
the fact of its ignominious character, and the bearing of the 
criminals. 

It is not often that one meets with so many bad arguments in 
so small a space. 

Thus we see that there has been a gradual evolution of public 
opinion as to the character of the punishment suitable for a 
serious crime. Dean Inge, to quote his own words, says that 
“the essence of punishment is retaliation,’ and that it is ‘ the 
expression of the righteous indignation of society.”” This seems 
to imply that it is a virtuous act to take revenge on one’s enemies 
and that it is wrong to forgive them. If so, why limit the re- 
venge? Why not use the skin of a murderer for binding books, 
as was done so late as 1843? Why should our idea of what is 
disgusting limit the punishment? The facts recorded in this 
letter show that the revenge theory of punishment is a survival 
from a barbarous age which is gradually being discredited by 
civilised public opinion.—Yours, etc., 

E. Hanspury HANKIN. 


STONEHENGE 
To the Editor of Tuk New SraresMAN, 

Sir,—A last appeal is now being made for the Stonehenge 
Protection Fund. The purpose of this fund is to buy the land 
which surrounds Stonehenge and hand it over to the National 
Trust in order to restore and preserve the ‘“ amenities” of the 
stones. The original appeal was issued in the summer of 1927 
for £31,000, the price of three plots of ground amounting in all 
to 1,444 acres. Two of these plots have been purchased, thanks 
to the generosity of the public, for £16,000. The third plot, 
which is equally vital to the scheme, will cost another £15,000. 
If the fund can be completed, £2,500 has been promised by an 
anonymous donor, but so far only £3,255 has been received. 
£9,245 is therefore urgently required. No one who remembers 
Stonehenge as it was thirty years ago and who knows it as it is 
now can fail to appreciate how important an achievement it 
would be if, through the success of this effort, the former character 
of the place could be restored and preserved in its ancient state 
for perpetuity. 

Contributions sent to the National Trust at 7 Buckingham 
Palace Gardens, S.W. 1, will be gratefully acknowledged by 

' Yours, ete., 
The National Trust, S. H. Hamer, 
7, Buckingham Palace Gardens, S.W. 1. Secretary. 


BEECHAM AND NEWMAN 


DARE say almost every music-lover becomes as bored 
as I do at the very mention of the Imperial League 
of Opera, and as irritatedly tears out that leaflet, 

decorated with the names of Sir Thomas Beecham and 
Mr. Lionel Powell, which nowadays finds its way into every 
symphony concert programme. And this notwithstanding 
that we are all for opera, that we appreciate Sir Thomas 
Beecham’s talents and sympathise with his passion for 
opera, and that we have no particular feeling one way or 
the other about Mr. Lionel Powell, even if we recognise 
that the International Musical Celebrities with which he 
fills the Albert Hall and tours the provinces are mostly 
geese and not swans. 

The campaign conducted by Sir Thomas Beecham, with 
the assistance of Mr. Lionel Powell, to establish a permanent 
opera company has had extraordinary publicity, a sympa- 
thetic daily press and a large body of music-lovers scattered 
all over the country who have sent contributions to the 
League. Nevertheless, it has failed to secure sufficient 
support, and recently a contributor writing to the Times 
had the temerity to discuss this failure and to try to discover 
the reasons for it: 


We do not believe that its [the League’s] present membership 
represents anything like the real state of feeling on the subject, but 
it has failed from two causes, both of which may be rectified. In 
the first place, the organisation has been quite inadequate. . 
the League’s propaganda has consisted largely of preaching to the 
converted, and it is difficult to see how an organisation in the hands 
of a professional concert agency can do anything else. 


My wits may be enfeebled, but I think the writer so far 
is quite sensible. But Mr. Ernest Newman, in the Sunday 
Times, declares that the Times contributor is suffering 
from a delusion, and not only one delusion but “ many 
delusions.” ‘‘ What grounds,” says Mr. Newman, “ has 
he for imagining that the organisation is ‘in the hands’ 
of Mr. Lionel Powell’s concert agency?” 

When I read these words, I rubbed my eyes and began 
to think that I, also, must be suffering from ‘“‘ many 
delusions.”” Had I not seen Mr. Lionel Powell’s name on 
every leaflet and brochure connected with the Imperial 
League of Opera? But I read on, and Mr. Newman’s next 
words made me realise what a great politician we lost— 
a super Lloyd George, in fact—when Mr. Newman decided 
to devote his abilities to musical criticism. For this is 
how Mr. Newman continues : 

Every organisation must have an office somewhere or other and 
an office staff. If the offices of the Imperial League of Opera were 
not at 161 New Bond Street, they would have to be somewhere 
else. 

Is not that a masterly piece of bluff—worthy of Sir Thomas 
Beecham or Mr. Lloyd George himself! But Mr. Newman 
has more guns to let off, and he does not seem to mind 
if his guns blow each other to pieces. This is his next 
sentence : 

There are surely obvious advantages in making use of an agency 
that is already in close touch with the British musical world, and 
of a staff that is already used to dealing with a country-wide 
distribution of music and of musical publicity. 

After that I realised that neither the Times contributor 
nor myself was really suffering from delusions. By 
“delusion”? Mr. Newman seems to mean “a clear but 
irritating perception of the truth.” 

So much for the first of the delusions referred to by 
Mr. Newman. The second concerns Sir Thomas Beecham 
himself. 

“His second point,” says Mr. Newman, “is, to put it 
in plain terms, that music-lovers have not much confidence 
in Sir Thomas Beecham. 

“It was inevitable,” says the writer in the Times, 

that the idea of the League should be closely bound up in the 

public mind with the name of the man who first thought of it, and 
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who devoted his splendid energies to bringing it into being. But it 
must be said frankly that his name does not command confidence. 


This is an unusually candid statement to find printed 
in a daily newspaper in these days, but I believe it to be 
well founded, and although Mr. Ernest Newman devotes 
the remainder of his article to an enthusiastic panegyric of 
Sir Thomas Beecham, he does not attempt to discuss the 
real point at issue. Nobody has a greater admiration for 
Sir Thomas Beecham’s natural gifts than I have, but 
I have to admit that, although I think him more talented 
than any other English conductor I know of, I have no 
confidence in his judgment or in his fixity of purpose. It 
would not matter to Sir Thomas Beecham if it were merely 
one or two isolated music lovers like myself and the writer 
in the Times who had this opinion of him; but I fear that 
the general musical public—certainly the more perceptive 
and influential part of it—share this opinion. In order 
that this may not remain a mere statement, let me add 
that my contention is borne out by the fact that in spite 
of the unprecedented “ writing-up” and consistent praise 
which Sir Thomas Beecham has enjoyed from the press in 
its instinctive efforts to help to create a leader who would 
bring English music and English musicians into at least 
an equality with the rest of Europe, the public has—after 
many experiences—finally settled into apathy as far as 
Sir Thomas is concerned, and when he conducts he does 
not fill the Queen’s Hall as Furtwingler, for example, does. 

This is not due to any prejudice or snobbishness against 
an English musician. We are all desperately anxious to 
have a really great English musician, around whom we can 
rally all the most serious and vital young musicians and 
music-lovers. But we have, alas, definitely decided that 
Sir Thomas Beecham is not the man. Why is this? It is 
to be explained, I am convinced, in one word—character. 
A great artist may have all sorts of weaknesses and imper- 
fections and remain a great artist and an inspiration to 
the world; but the one thing that he cannot lack is a whole- 
hearted, passionate love for his art which puts his art 
invariably first and himself not second, but nowhere. It is 
this passionate, wholly self-absorbing and _ self-forgetting 
love of art which produces great work, and it alone can 
inspire artists to attempt to surpass themselves and to 
work cordially and enthusiastically together for their art. 

Sir Thomas Beecham’s frivolous, egoistic attitude towards 
music is a matter of everyday comment among professional 
musicians. At the last Handel performance at the Royal 
Philharmonic Society’s concert—a performance which had 
been arranged and advertised months ahead—he had the 
coolness to announce that the parts for all the movements 
were not completed and that these movements would not 
be missed. Sir Thomas Beecham can be amusing (although 
not as amusing as Artur Schnabel), and I am all against 
mere solemnity and pretentiousness, but a great musician 
must have a serious passion for music which will keep him 
free from dilettantism and humbug. When Artur Schnabel 
first came to England, his then agent, Lionel Powell, 
objected to his programme on the ground that it was not 
popular enough, and he told Schnabel that the English 
people were nct really musical. Schnabel’s reply was, 
‘These are my programmes, and I play them or nothing.” 
But we ‘“ unmusical” English were quick to recognise the 
greatness in Schnabel that we would have so liked to have 
been able to find in Sir Thomas Beecham; and Mr. Ernest 
Newman will, I hope, forgive me if I say that I find in 
his remarks, which I have quoted above, a touch of the 
superficiality and humbug which are the bane of English 
musicians and of English music to-day. When a really 
great English musician comes along, I think that Mr. Newman 
and many other people will get a shock of surprise at the 


enthusiastic and passionate response which will greet him 
on all sides from every part of the country. But we haye 
a keen eye for humbugs, egoists, and mere showmen, and 
we will laugh at them and with them, but we will neither 
give them our hearts nor our money. W. J. Turner. 


MAJOR BARBARA 


R. BERNARD SHAW’S brilliance needs no 
demonstrating to-day, it has long been world. 


famous. In Major Barbara, which is being 
revived in an admirable production at Wyndham’s Theatre, 
we have one of Mr. Shaw’s most brilliant and entertaining 
plays, and there are sufficient ideas and enough wit in Major 
Barbara to equip half a dozen playwrights for a lifetime of 
successful dramatic construction. Nor do the ideas in 
this play date in the sense of their being truisms now known 
to everybody. When Andrew Undershaft insists upon 
his gift of £5,000 to the Salvation Army remaining anonymous, 
and gives as his reason that if it were made public he would 
be besieged with requests for money from every other 
charitable institution, his wife says “it is just like Andrew 
to give a dishonourable reason for an honourable action.” 
Her rigid refusal to look facts in the face is merely an instinc- 
tive effort to maintain that conspiracy of comfortable 
illusion which the rich must always keep up to enable them 
to remain in enjoyment of their advantages. Her attitude 
is still the current attitude of the great majority of people 
in our own country, in Europe and in America, and we might 
go all through this play finding numerous examples of self- 
deception and irrationalism which are as much in vogue 
to-day as ever, in spite of their having been so brilliantly 
unmasked by Mr. Shaw. 

Indeed, it is this fact which may help to elucidate our 
perplexity when after more than two hours of amusement 
and enlightenment at Major Barbara we begin to become 
aware of a secret uneasiness and dissatisfaction. The spate 
of talk which in the last act begins to drown the characters 
and the action of the play in one amorphous flood of lin- 
guistic motion no longer scintillates and dazzles, but bores 
and benumbs. One begins to have a strong distaste for 
this extraordinary efflorescence of rootless ideas. I call 
them “ rootless ” because we do not see any of the characters 
—except Major Barbara herself—suffering from a flesh and 
blood living and putting of ideas into action. In the play 
Andrew Undershaft does nothing but talk, we do not see him 
in action under stress of any conflict. Yet in a real Under- 
shaft there must be some conflict. It is one thing to preach 
to a roomful of admiring and astonished children the gospel 
of ruthlessness, of always making the other fellow the under- 
dog; but in real life, when this gospel is put into practice, it 
very soon involves serious conflicts which sometimes result 
in the Undershafts of the world going under. Or if they do 
not go under they survive at a terrible cost, and if the creator 
of an Undershaft does not show the ravages of this process 
of living the Undershaft doctrine, we have a right to com- 
plain that he has not presented us with the complete man 
Undershaft, but only with his voice. 

Mr. Shaw’s amazing quickness of intelligence has been 
the biggest obstacle to his greatness as a dramatist. No man 
could help being delighted with his own wits if they were as 
brilliant as Mr. Shaw’s, and Mr. Shaw is always as ready to 
be amused and surprised at his nimbleness as any of his 
auditors. And since his mental brilliance so far exceeded 
the normal as instantly to get him out of any difficulty or 
seeming contradiction, he was saved the rebuffs, the humilia- 
tions and the failures which make most artists mistrustful 
of their theories and compel them to dig deeper. Essentially 


a propagandist, he is more concerned with making his 
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immediate points than with discovering the truth. The 
whole of Major Barbara is a homily on the theme that 
poverty is the worst of vices. Without falling into the 
error of denying this proposition one may apply to it the 
acute observation of Paley, who said that “there is an 
opposition in some virtues which seldom allows them to 
subsist together in perfection ” ; and if we substitute “ vices” 
for “ virtues ” we can perceive that the vice of poverty may 
preclude some other vices which may be at least asinjurious 
to mankind. 

The best critics in the history of literature have always 
contended that propaganda for a particular idea or theory 
is not the function of the artist. The artist’s function, I 
take it, is to make men better by inspiring them and en- 
riching them emotionally and intellectually. It is the 
peculiarity of art that its intellectual content cannot be 
separated from its emotional content. In a true work of 
art there is always an organic union and the necessity for 
this organic union is this, that the only real test of the 
truth of an idea is that it should be susceptible of becoming 
incarnate, that it should be livable; for when lived, when 
made incarnate, its true nature is then (and only then) 
visible and discernible. 

If the characters of a drama are not real human beings, 
living real lives and exhibiting their ideas in the stress of 
conflict with other ideas put into practice by other human 
beings, then we can know nothing about the ideas themselves. 
They remain mere empty figments, however brilliant and 
seductive. For Mr. Shaw the brilliance and seductiveness of 
his ideas often seems to be all-sufficient. He does not put 
them all to the real test, although he is not, of course, com- 
pletely empty and ratiocinative. He will put many pre- 
Shavian nineteenth-century ideas into the pillory as he does 
in the best act (Act II) of Major Barbara, and expose their 
hollowness ruthlessly, but he will not display the same 
ruthlessness to Shavian ideas. He is content with de- 
molishing the same enemy again and again, and now that 
this enemy has been intellectually demolished we, his present- 
day audiences, begin to perceive only too clearly that the 
same process can be applied to Mr. Shaw’s own ideas and 
theories. And it rather shocks us that he should not do it. 

There is some good acting in the present production. 
Miss Margaret Scudamore was excellent as Lady Britomart, 
and although Mr. Wilfrid Fletcher had an easy part as 
Charles Lomax, he did it very well indeed. Miss Clare 
Greet’s Rummy was an attractive piece of work, but Mr. 
Harold Scott, I thought, sniffed and snuffled too much as 
Snobby Price. Mr. Gordon Harker (Bill Walker) and Mr. 
Lewis Casson (Professor Adolphus Cusins) gave good per- 
formances, but I did not like Miss Sybil Thorndike’s Major 
Barbara. She did not seem to be able to manage the 
emotional scenes in the last act at all, and there is always 
to me a curious lack of spontaneity and real passion in her 


acting of serious parts. J. B. W. 


MONTPARNASSE 


MADEO MODIGLIANI, who dicd at the age of 
thirty-five from starvation and consumption, com- 


plicated by drink and drugs, was the founder of one 
of the most prosperous business concerns in post-war Europe. 
The quarter of Montparnasse in Paris exists upon his legend. 
The youth of all nations who, by some accident of adolescence, 
adopt the apparatus and accoutrements of art, instead of 
those of what happens to be their national sport, are lured 
thither by his sorry phantom. A few, perhaps, paint or 
dream of being about to paint. Many, and particularly those 
who have emerged from the grip of prohibition, find in the 
story of Modigliani’s habits, rather than his work, a prefer- 


able example. For their facility the present-day Mont- 
parnasse has been created. Three of the most uncomfortable 
cafés in Paris, without counting the bars, have sprung up 
where Modigliani used to drink, and “ cocktail-dancings ” 
where he used to dance. Their proprietors would probably 
not have given him credit, but it is to be hoped that they 
sometimes lay a flower upon his grave, for that is the only 
relic of him in the quarter now. 

It would be a fascinating task to trace the history of those 
localities which have acquired their fame by their associa- 
tion with the arts, especially in Paris. In the days of the 
romantics, writers and painters seem appropriately enough 
to have shared the neighbourhood of Notre-Dame and the 
Ile St. Louis. With naturalism and impressionism, they 
migrated to Montmartre; and then, with post-impressionism, 
changed over to Montparnasse. Montmartre was left, as 
Montparnasse is now, a prey to those who hope to lead the 
artist’s life without being artists, which leads to curious 
misinterpretations and large bills for bad champagne. 

Where the next genuine quarter will be, nobody yet knows. 
Except with misanthropes, the desire to talk shop and 
to amuse oneself without having one’s customers about 
is occasionally irresistible to the creative artist in the period 
of development, and there are rumours that he is seeking 
the Montsouris district. And there, too, the uprising of 
a new genius may direct the chasse aur artistes to the 
destruction of their peace and the destruction of their 
haunts. But whatever his manner of life may be, and 
however lurid a legend he may leave, upon which the 
business-organisers of human folly will batten, his work 
and what is important about him will have nothing in 
common with Modigliani’s in Montparnasse. 

For Modigliani’s work is essentially the product of his 
time. He adapted marvellously; all the movements then 
in the air were filtered by his instinct. He discovered 
nothing, for which reason his imitators are engaged on a 
barren task; he is worth while forging, but not following. 
With the prehensile genius of his race he took all that was 
worth taking and used it exquisitely. Picasso’s cubism, 
negro sculpture, and Braucusi’s sculpture—all these he 
adapted to his own purpose. And the contribution of the 
art of sculpture and his own practice of it should not be 
ignored in the consideration of his painting. From them 
he got that wonderful sense of contour which gives the 
impression of palpability to his figures, where his imitators 
attain only flat caricatures. His is sculpturesque painting. 
For all its delicacy, it is perfectly logical building-up, from 
a basis which exactly supports the structure superimposed. 
In spite of their fragility, these attenuated men and women 
give no sense of collapsing to the ground; their pictorial 
organisation is throughout coherent. Never has structure 
been so consummately disguised, though at first sight it 
seems so rudimentarily revealed. Occasionally, too, although 
(except in the portrait of the Zouave) there are no examples 
of the style at the Lefevre Galleries, Modigliani inverted 
his paradox, transmuting the most squat and solid figures 
into diaphanous architecture. 

In his own way he was an enchanter. At the present 
admirable exhibition he is shown in all his powers. ‘ Les 
Yeux Bleus” is a deliberate essay in painting, satisfying 
from sheer technique; “ Elvira” shows him at his most 
elusive; ‘‘ Madame Helmterne” and the ‘“ Portrait de 
Hubert ” are subtle characterisations as well as fine paintings. 
One feels that Modigliani, knowing all about his art, knew 
exactly how much he ought to know. He is a minor artist, 
but minor in the best sense of the word. Conscious of his 
limitations, and always controlling them, he has given 
permanence to what is evanescent and informed fragility 
with enduring life. T. W. Earp. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


MERICA, “ to whom,” as a quiet wit remarked, “ we 
owe so much,” is becoming more and more interest- 
ing to us. We can hardly take our eyes off her. 

The other day on a railway-station bookstall I saw a copy 
of Henry James’s The American Scene, a nice clean copy, 
marked at a low price. The large red volume has a small, 
inconspicuous dot on the back, which, in a non-committal 
way, suggests that it was meant to be “ volume one.” So 
it was intended to be. But this admirable and, indeed, 
remarkable book fell so flat that its author never continued 
his impressions. England, at that date, was not par- 
ticularly interested in America; but she is interested now, 
and even nervously anxious to understand America. Readers 
might therefore do worse than to turn to this book. 
* - * 

‘“* From the moment the principle of selection and expres- 
sion, with a tourist, is not the delight of the eyes and the 
play of the fancy, it should be an energy, in every way 
much larger; there is no happy mean, in other words, I 
hold, between the sense and the quest of the picture, and 
the surrender to it, and the sense and the quest of the con- 
stitution, the inner springs of the subject—springs and 
connections, social, economic, historic ”” — so Henry James 
wrote in the preface to that delightful record of the pleasures 
of perception, A Little Tour in France. On that journey 
he confined himself to the quest of the picture; in The 
American Scene he searched for the inner springs of his 
subject. His testimony is of extraordinary interest because 
it is the result of direct personal vision. To describe these 
pages simply as personal “ impressions ” would not suggest 
the stability of judgment and consistency of view which 
lay behind them; for impressions are at the mercy of 
moods, and moods are the playthings of chance, but the 
temperament of the artist, however complex it may be, is 
stable. We may marvel at the abandonment with which 
Henry James yields himself to his sensibilities, confident that 
they will not betray him, and at the temerity with which 
he will follow an intuition beyond the point of possible 
verification; but these are precisely his characteristics as 
a novelist—to be besieged by swarming impressions, yet to 
remain fundamentally collected, and to be determined in 
following the most evanescent of clues to the very end. It 
was this intellectual determination which saved him as 
an artist, while it lost him many a reader. For without 
it a man of such extraordinary receptivity would have 
become bewildered and incoherent amidst the press of hints, 
perceptions and criss-cross clues which his imagination 
continually presented to him. Thanks to his extraordinary 
mental tenacity, Henry James expressed himself completely. 
He had the power of clutching a perception, however swift 
its passage across the mind, and of holding on to it through 
all its protean changes and twists till it yielded up its 
meaning. These intellectual wrestlings are not to be 
followed by the reader without a painful effort of attention. 

* * * 

The American Scene is a monument to the artist’s confi- 
dence in the imaginative reason as a means of discovering 
the significance of things—a confidence which translated 
into words might run thus: “ If I can but faithfully record 
what I have felt in my travels, I have no more need to verify 
my conclusions by referring to the works of economists, 
historians, and social philosophers, than I had need of their 
generalisations to help me see what I saw. If I can but 
keep the mirror of my imagination clean, the pictures 
reflected there will express the substance of those truths 


se 


that anatomists of the body politic by their figures and 
theories strive to represent indirectly.” 

Henry James studied in this book the life and manners of 
a whole nation precisely in the way he would have studied 
the behaviour and surroundings of a family whose story 
he wished to write. He trusts his imagination to revea] 
the lurking significance of what he sees, and to lead him 
farther, and beyond. This is the supreme interest of the 
book, that it is an account of the manners (in the widest 
sense) of a huge complex society, written by one haunted 
by the obsessions of a story-teller, who trusts his art to 
represent not only individual lives, but to suggest the life 
of a community. In form it is the journal of a voyage of 
imaginative discovery, in which the reader shares the 
excitement and suspense “ of the restless analyst ” himself; 
his delays, his defeats, and the fruits of his triumphant 
penetration. And we are invited not only to partake of 
the spoil, but to join in the chase. The central interest of 
The American Scene defined itself once and for all to this 
inveterate story-seeker on a drive, taken soon after arrival, 
through the immense rich suburb of New York. 

* * * 

He praises New York for its vehement life, for the appeal 
of dauntless power, for “‘ the candour of its avidity, and the 
freshness of its audacity.” But in the universal will “to 
move, move, move as an end in itself,” as an appetite to 
be satisfied at any price, in “‘ the will to grow at no matter 
what or whose expense,” he, of all story-seekers, of course 
sees least. Henry James was a novelist and critic of wealth 
acquired, not of the gaining of wealth; of emotions which 
are ends in themselves, not of qualities such as energy and 
industry which are means to emotions. In no single 
case—in this respect he is the exact opposite of Balzac—has 
he ever portrayed the emotions with which it is acquired. 
He was a critic of the results of riches; of their romance 
when they are a possession, not of their romance when they 
are an aim. If he was on that account a most interesting 
critic of America, where getting and spending and hurry 
and effort are so generally regarded as ends in themselves, 
he was for that reason, inevitably, her most severe judge. 
And we do not wonder to find “ the restless analyst ” pacing 
with relief the long, cool corridors of the Presbyterian 
Hospital, where his last impression of what New York 
could indirectly achieve, was gathered in “ the high, quiet, 
active wards, silvery dim with their whiteness and their 
shade, when the genius of the terrible city seemed to filter 
in with its energy sifted and softened, with its huge good 
nature refined.” 

* * * 

The American postulate or basis for any successful 

accommodation of life, he says, is 
that of active pecuniary gain, and of active pecuniary gain only— 
that of one’s making the conditions so triumphantly pay that the 
prices, the manners, the other inconveniences take their place as 

a friction it is comparatively easy to salve, wounds directly treatable 

with a wash of gold... . To make so much money that you won't, 

that you don’t “ mind,’ don’t mind anything—that is absolutely, 

I think, the main American formula. Thus, your making no money 

—or so little that it passes there for none—and being thereby dis- 

tinctly reduced to minding, amounts to your being reduced to the 

knowledge that America is no place for you. 
He goes on to point out this is, in a measure, true of all the 
great countries. They are becoming more and more happy 
lands for the upper sort of person in the scale of wealth, 
who can “to their hearts’ content build their own castles 
and move by their own motors,” and, again, for the lower 
sort, who enjoy rushing about in promiscuous packs and 
hustled herds; but they are getting worse and worse for 
the middle sort of person, who has not the protections of 
the former class nor the tastes of the latter. 
AFFABLE HAWKE. 
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SWIFT AS POET 


gwift’s Verse : an Essay. 
15s. 

The late Dr. Elrington Ball’s essay is a really important work 
for the study of Swift, as anyone who knows his edition of the 
Correspondence might have guessed it would be. Dr. Ball was 
the greatest of all authorities on everything connected with 
Swift that there has ever been, not even excepting Forster, his 
most detailed biographer. The book has a great many advan- 

, and some few disadvantages, in consequence. It is a 
historical rather than a critical study; and Dr. Ball was content 
to rely for his literary opinions on the backing of Saintsbury, 
Gosse, Craik and others. So that there is still room for a more 
purely critical treatment of Swift’s verse, placing it in relation 
to its time and to the development of literary genres and technique. 
The best account so far is Courthope’s, in his History of English 
Poetry. But perhaps Professor Saintsbury may still oblige? or 
Mr. Bonamy Dobrée? 

Certainly Swift’s verse, though neglected, ought not to fail of 
an appeal to this generation. For those of us who find the 
country, from early Tennyson to Swinburne, fade and without 
flavour, a condition of mind which may be pathological, but is 
nevertheless a genuine phenomenon, the “familiar” verse of 
the early eighteenth century is refreshing in its simplicity and 
point. And, to be more particular, a generation which has grown 
to regard the expressiveness of James Joyce or D. H. Lawrence 
without astonishment is hardly likely to balk at Swift’s taste 
in obscenity. The tradition in English poetry to which Swift 
belongs, from Skelton, by way of Prior, to its culmination in 
Byron, is a curious and fascinating bypath to trace. Skelton 
has come into fashion again, so why not a revival of Swift? 
There is a good deal in his verse that should be congenial to 
post-war prejudices: no pretences, but with sincerity the real 
passion of his mind, a dislike of the more obvious and exalted 
emotions, a humorous realism of observation, and a satirical 
touch deepening into irony. 

These are some of the qualities that are intrinsic in all his 
work, but for the simplicity of manner which he achieved Swift 
had to endure a long and arduous apprenticeship. He began, 
like most of his contemporaries, with Pindaric odes fashioned 
upon Cowley’s pattern; and it was not for lack of trying that 
he failed to achieve his own ideal of what such an ode should 
be. In his early years with Sir William Temple at Moor Park 
he devoted himself to poetical endeavour; he considered that 
two hours in the morning were the flower of the day for the 
study of poetry, and yet confessed in a letter to his cousin that 
he was seldom able to write two stanzas of an ode in a week. 
And he concluded, ‘‘ I cannot write anything easy to be under- 
stood, though it were but in the praise of an old shoe ’’—a 
statement which at least shows that he attained his characteristic 
style in prose long before that in verse. 

Whatever the influence may have been of Dryden’s pronounce- 
ment, “ Cousin Swift, you will never be a poet,” he certainly 
came to a definite conclusion about this time as to his aims in 
writing verse. He was silent for five years; and then in 1698 
he produced the lines ‘‘ Written in a Lady’s Ivory Table-Book,” 


which show the complete achievement of his formed and lasting 
style : 


By F. Exrincton Batu. Murray. 


Here you may read, Dear charming saint; 
Beneath, A new receipt for paint : 

Here, in beau-spelling, Tru tel deth; 
There, in her own, Far an el breth: 

Here, Lovely nymph, pronounce my doom! 
There, A safe way to use perfume : 

Here, a page filled with billet-doux; 

On t’other side, Laid out for shoes; 
Madam, I die without your grace; 

Item, for half a yard of lace. 

From this point forward his poetic development followed a 
clear course: he continued to strengthen his control of the 
octosyllabic couplet, and to make further experiments in versifica- 
tion like that of the famous “ Mrs. Frances Harris’s Petition.” 
There is a group of three poems in this extraordinarily loose but 
effective measure, which is apparently based on that of ‘“‘ Gammer 
Gurton’s Needle,” and is unrivalled for the humorous portrayal of 
character in low life. 

So next mor 


Th ning we told Whittle, and he fell a swearing : 
D en my Dame Wadgar came, and she, you know, is thick of hearing. 


‘ame, said I, as loud as I could bawl, do you know what a loss 
I have had? i 


Nay, said she, my Lord Colway’s folks are all very sad : 
For my Lord Dromedary comes a Tuesday without fail. 
Pugh! said I, but that’s not the business that I ail. 


Says Cary, says he, I have been a servant this five and twenty years, 
come spring, 


And in all the places I lived I never heard of such a thing. 

There are also many poems in anapestic and ballad measures ; 
but, on the whole, Swift, even more than Prior, stuck to the short 
couplet. Together these two refined and perfected it into 
**a narrative and ‘ occasional’ medium of unsurpassed capacity, 
providing an invaluable easement, if not a definite correction, 
to the larger couplet.” But for all the simplicity of the form 
in Swift’s hands (Dr. Johnson commented on the almost entire 
absence of metaphor from his poems), he used it to express a 
by no means simple view of life. ‘ Cadenus and Vanessa,” which 
is in many ways his masterpiece, tells a story which is as complex 
and subtle as a modern novel. 

On the whole, his use of verse, like his use of prose, was that 
of a man of action. He was careless of publishing his poems 
once their objective had been obtained. And now and again 
their objective was only too well attained for his own interests : 
‘©The Windsor Prophecy,” which was a virulent onslaught on his 
enemy Carrots, the Duchess of Somerset, probably did as much 
harm to his prospect of advancement at Court as the “ Tale of 
a Tub” had done with the Queen. In other respects, usually 
where men and men’s affairs were concerned, his verse was of 
deadly effect as a political instrument. Nottingham, for instance, 
was made ridiculous by the constant squibs and epigrams which 
appeared; and in the agitation over Wood’s Ha’pence in 
Ireland, the Drapier’s verses were the chief means employed 
to keep opinion inflamed against the Government and in support 
of his pamphlets. He referred in later years to their success 


.in having 


Taught fools their interest how to know, 
And gave them arms to ward the blow. 

These lines occur in the poem ‘*‘ On the Death of Dr. Swift,’’ his 
most sustained piece of irony in verse. He took as his text 
that most bitter of all the maxims of La Rochefoucauld, ‘“* Dans 
Vadversité de nos meilleurs amis, nous trouvons toujours quelque 
chose, qui ne nous déplait pas.” It is a marvellous piece of 
satire; but where the courage of his sincerity most appears 
is in his choosing out for irony and for his own mortification 
those very achievements of his friends which aroused his envy : 
the superiority of Pope as a poet, the success of Gay as a 
humorist, and the fame of Bolingbroke as statesman and 
philosopher. This poem is really his apologia pro vita sua. 

Dr. Ball’s book brings out Swift’s poetic activity against the 
background of his life. Swift must have devoted in all con- 
siderably more of his time to verse than to the composition of 
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his prose works; and his verse forms a more constant commentary 
upon all the activities of his mind. Incidentally, the book throws 
new light upon certain parts of Swift’s life, particularly during 
his years at Trinity College, and reconstructs his biography 
for us at two disputed places. It is made clear, for instance, 
that Swift was not in London, as had been hitherto thought, 
at any time from the summer of 1704 to the winter of 1707; so 
the charming pastoral poem “ Baucis and Philemon,” which 
belongs to this period, was evidently composed in Ireland, and 
loses nothing of the sharpness of its contours through its being 
a memory rather than a direct description of the English country- 
side. Further, Addison’s celebrated tribute, ‘“‘ To the greatest 
genius of the age,” belongs to the year 1708, and was due to 
the recognition of Swift as author of the “ Tale of a Tub.” 
A. L. Rowse. 


A STORMY COLONIAL TEA-CUP 


The Constitutional Development of Jamaica—1660 to 1729. 
By Acnes N. Wuitson, M.A. Manchester University 
Press. 12s. 6d. 

Reading Miss Whitson’s tale of the disputes between the early 
Jamaica settlers and the representatives of the British Crown is 
like seeing a drop of pond-water through a microscope. Certamina 
tanta! The development of that Imperial estate was one of the 
exciting problems of colonial policy at the Restoration. The 
island was recognised as a rich and promising fief. It was 
expected to bring in personal revenue to the King—who spoke 
of it as his ‘** darling Colony ’—but for some time to come its 
defence and government seemed likely to be expensive. British 
merchants deemed it a Colony of the most valuable type, 
furnishing a market for slaves, and producing commodities which 
England desired both for herself and for the expansion of foreign 
trade. 

The settlers were mostly ‘‘old standers and officers” in 
Cromwell’s army. Regicides, pirates and Jewish dealers in 
plunder were their most energetic spirits. To scrap with the 
King about law-making and taxation was congenial sport to 
such a community. Speaker Long with his own hand struck 
out his Majesty’s name from the Revenue Bill submitted to the 
Assembly by the Governor and appropriated the public revenues 
(including the Crown quit rents ard fees, as well as any additional 
duties which they might consent to grant), to the exclusive 
service of the Island Government. The Assembly, in fact, 
forestalled the House of Commons in the control of appropriation, 
appointed the officers to supervise its collection (who are not, 
as still with us, ‘‘ His Majesty’s Inspectors of Taxes ”’) and forbade 
them to issue any sum for any purpose, save those specified in 
the Revenue Act, without its express consent. 

The chief interest of the colonists at the outset was 
buccaneering, not planting; but as buccaneering was gradually 
suppressed the oligarchy became a plantocracy. The working 
class were slaves. The Arawak natives had perished under the 
Spanish regime. One Spanish Governor had proposed to allow 
them a chance of surviving by establishing native reserves, but 
the interests of civilisation had been held to demand that they 
should subserve the maintenance of estates. So they completed 
their dying. Large grants of land at low quit rents were the 
foundation of the island economy. The cadastral map shows 
a chequer of fairly uniform parallelograms, bearing pleasantly 
familiar English village and township names. Repeated efforts 
were made to establish “‘ closer settlement ” by grants of smaller 
holdings to discharged soldiers, Irish, Surinam Dutchmen and 
any others that might be tempted. These endeavours failed, as 
they were bound to doin a tropical country with a slave working- 
class, and the patents of twenty or thirty acres are scarcely 
traceable among the larger estates, except where in course of 
time they were sold to freed negroes and coloured people. 

The Crown was chiefly concerned about revenue. The amount 
at issue, apart from military and naval expenditure, does not 
appear at any time to have exceeded £8,000 a year. By 1729 
this controversy was closed by the statutory guarantee of this 
annual amount. This included £1,250 for maintaining the forts, 
and was barely sufficient to pay the other ordinary charges of 
Government. By this time the Crown must have abandoned 
all hope of any surplus from quit rents or fees for the Privy purse. 

The Assembly made persistent and lively use of the device of 
“tacking.” They started the practice with the really spirited 
exploit of “ tacking” to the Revenue Bill a provision for the 


ee 


suppression of lawyers. The Governor protested, but the 
Assembly prevailed : the Governor and Council gave way and 
the Act passed. One wonders what really happened about the 
lawyers. They are a thriving and favoured profession in Jamaica 
to-day, and I do not remember encountering any tradition of a 
golden age when there were none. Members of the Assembly 
declared that if the King would not grant their claim to make 
their own laws in exchange for their grants of revenue, he might 
do without his revenue and they would be quite content to do 
without laws: a position quite logical and consistent with their 
views about lawyers, and indeed with the general character of 
their contemporary proceedings. 

The struggle, Miss Whitson says, ‘* resulted in the first victory 
for the constitutional principle that the privilege of self. 
government, once granted by the Crown, is irrevocable.” ]t 
cannot be revoked by the Crown; but it is not irrevocable. It 
can be revoked by Act of Parliament as was done last year in the 
case of British Guiana, when the power of the Crown to legislate 
by order in Council was also declared. Alas for this romance of 
oligarchic ‘‘ democracy’?! The Jamaica Assembly itself, having 
shown “all the worst characteristics of a colonial legislature, 
legislating for its own interests,” and having through its efforts in 
defence of the maintenance of European civilisation produced 
the Jamaica Rebellion, in 1865 dissolved itself and recommitted 
its rights to the Crown. The economic and constitutional process 
of establishing a free self-governing mixed community had to be 
started again. 

The astonishing career and methods of Henry Morgan 
incidentally enliven these pages. An engaging scoundrel! 
“Black Morgans” still inhabit the Yallahs Valley. Their 
umbered lineaments favour the Welsh portrait; the independent 
irregularity of their habits, the character of their progenitor. 
The hereditary regicide of to-day is a hospitable and kindly 
squire of the most discreet and loyal Conservatism. A Solomon 
is Mayor of Kingston. He sells cows’ milk. OLIVIER. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY 


Artists and Their Friends in England (1700-1799). 
T. WuitLtey. Medici Society. 2 vols. 42s. 

Art in England (1800-1820). By Witu1am T. Wuittey. Cam- 
bridge University Press. 25s. 

The elder Disraeli devoted one of his fascinating compilations 
of useless knowledge to the quarrels of authors. The result of 
Mr. Whitley’s researches is to suggest that artists would furnish 
even more fruitful material in the same field. His two works 
together form a continuous history from the beginning of what 
might be considered the trade-unionisation of art in England 
until the consolidation of the Royal Academy in undisputed 
possession of its monopolising power. Despite their enormous 
wealth of anecdote, these annals which Mr. Whitley has gathered 
up and made coherent are no collection of trifles like Disraeli’s. 
We may consider them as a single book, the basis of all future 
investigation on the subject and in itself certain of survival. 
The vast labour of research which has gone to its making is a 
monument of scholarship, but, unlike most similar works, it is 
extremely readable. And for this we must be grateful that 
artists are such extraordinarily tetchy and quarrelsome people. 
The main thread of the book is all the time embroidered by 
accounts of their wrangles, and these no fine, full-blown rages, 
but the meanest little jealousies and viperish recriminations. 
Kneller founded what became the Royal Academy with Dahl's 
collaboration in Great Queen Street, and immediately Thornhill 
began intriguing till he ousted him as president. Cosway squabbles 
with Humphrey, who objects to his taking the chair in the absence 
of Reynolds, and animadverts upon him for his foppishness. 
Northcote quarrels with Barry, whose fellow-academicians expel 
him for abusing them in his official lectures. Copley is sued by 
Delatroe over an engraving. Farington is censured by the 
R.A. en masse for prejudicial hanging, which to this day is a 
prickly matter, and so, no doubt, if the history came up to the 
present day we should find still more such incidents. But all 
the time, in its successive changes to Somerset House, Trafalgar 
Square and Burlington House, one is shown the Academy 
becoming more and more powerful, until, having accomplished 
the valuable task of establishing the artist’s status, the secret- 
society virus began to creep in. ; 

Yet there are pleasant aspects to this history. The Hanoverian 
dynasty comes out unexpectedly well as a patron of the arts. 


By WiL11aM 
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George the Second complained that the painters were un- 
flattering, but he encouraged them, even though the official 
court painter got Hogarth turned out of the royal chapel on the 
occasion of the marriage of George’s daughter to the Prince of 
Orange. Frederick, Prince of Wales, was an_ enlightened 
collector, and the Regent attended the R.A. dinner in 1815, 
behaving with remarkable coolness when the large chandelier 
crashed on the table. In the long chronicle of rancours, too, 
a pleasant interlude is provided by Constable’s whole-hearted 
praise of the Watteau Bal Champétre which is now at Dulwich— 
“This inscrutable and exquisite thing would vulgarise even 
Rubens and Paul Veronese.” Greatness can afford generosity. 
Along with the squabbles, too, there was a good deal of feasting 
and a good deal of real hard work. Dinners at the Turk’s Head 
and the Foundling Hospital must have seen as many disputes 
made up as were begun there. And for hard work there can be 
no better example than Vanderstaeten, who thus excused himself 
for being late for an appointment: ‘I will come presently; I 
have done Our Saviour; I have only the Twelve Apostles to 
do.” The exhibitions, too, were lively affairs. In 1761 there 
was an expenditure of £2 14s. for rockets, and the excited mob 
had to be restrained, while hair-work and shell-pieces added to 
the variety of the exhibits. Mrs. Wright’s models in wax were 
also shown, though “A Lover of Decency” wrote to object. 
The amateur censor was, indeed, as busy then as now, and the 
Courier said of Hoppner’s “Mary”: ‘‘ The stern defiance of 
the lady’s eye marks her as the foe of civil decency, and her 
embrowned bosom as a sifter of cinders.... One might as well 
look for dignity in a Margate boy.” Yet it was Hoppner whose 
maxim for the art of portraiture was to paint a woman pretty 
and leave her to find the likeness. It is with side-illuminations 
such as these that Mr. Whitley reveals the human element of 
his story, contributing to our knowledge of the natural history of 


the artist as well as of his art. Both for history and good reading 
his work will last. 


TRAVELLERS’ TALES 


The South Polar Trailk By Ernest Mitis Joyce. Duckworth. 


10s. 6d. 

The Low-Veld. By Lieut.-Col. SrEvENSON-HAMILTON. Cassell. 
12s. 6d. 

Glimpses of South Africa. By Norn Wricur. Black. 10s. 6d. 


Ten Thousand Miles in Two Continents. 
Methuen. 12s. 6d. 


A work like Mr. Joyce’s leaves us wondering, not that there 
are so many travel books every year, but that there are so few. 
It might have been supposed that everything had been said 
that could be said about Shackleton’s unsuccessful attempt in 
1914-17 to cross the South Polar region from the Weddell Sea 
to the Ross. Apart from Shackleton’s own authoritative account, 
there have been many other descriptions of that famous and 
perilous adventure. But here comes Mr. Joyce, nearly twelve 
years after the event, with a record, taken from his own log, 
not indeed of the main expedition which was to cross the Pole, 
but of the Ross Sea party, which he himself commanded, and 
whose business it was to lay food-depots for the main party 
to use. It is a new point of view. Depot-laying expeditions 
have been an important feature of Polar exploration for a long 
time past, but the depot-layers have seldom got much publicity. 
Moreover, Mr. Joyce, who was one of Scott’s “ discoveries ”” and 
had started life as a bluejacket, is evidently a plain, unassuming 
kind of man. Yet on this occasion he was breaking records all 
the time, and he has a story to tell almost as good as Shackleton’s 
own. He and his party, on their principal journey, were sledging 
for six months on end without a break—longer than it had 
ever been done before, or is ever likely to be done again, now 
that aircraft have entered the field. One man died on the way 
of scurvy, and another had to be left behind, to be rescued later. 
Including relay journeys, they covered a distance of 1,921 miles, 
and they were without a bath, a change of clothes or a pipe of 
tobacco for two years. This absence of tobacco was to Joyce, 
personally, the greatest hardship of all. ‘I crave for a smoke,” 
he writes again and again in his log. And what has he to show 
for it all? A letter of thanks and admiration from Sir Ernest 
Shackleton; these rough notes from his log, which he gives us 
here, just as he jotted them down day by day; and—most 
curious memorial—that long line of food depots, stretching 
half-way across the unknown continent—little stacks of carefully- 
chosen provisions, still as fresh at this moment as on the day 


By Mrs. Patrick NEss. 





they were left there, preserved more effectually than any 
Pharoah’s mummy amid the eternal ice and snow. They may 
yet provide an interesting series of excavations hundreds, or 
perhaps thousands, of years hence, when our descendants may 
be expected to have acquired an antiquarian interest in the kind 
of food people ate during the Great War. 

Mr. Joyce’s is an adventure book, with the travel thrown jin. 
Colonel Stevenson-Hamilton, by contrast, gives us a book of 
travel, anthropology and nature study, in which tales of adventure 
—though he must have hundreds—are noticeably few and far 
between. Indeed, he is rather inclined to insist that the adven- 
turous side of travel in Africa has been grossly over-emphasised, 
‘** The African wilds,” he says—and he ought to know—“ are not 
nearly so dangerous, nor so exciting to live in as breathless 
newspaper paragraphs would sometimes have us believe.” Casual 
visitors to these wilds naturally like to make the most of any 
exciting experience that may have come their way, and the 
comfortable atmosphere of the club or hotel bar is undoubtedly 
responsible for many wild traditions—the ferocity of the buffalo, 
the inexplicable temperament of the rhinoceros, and so forth, 
Colonel Stevenson-Hamilton, who for twenty-six years has been 
in charge of that interesting tract of country, on the border of 
Portuguese East Africa, known as the Transvaal Low-Veld, and 
who is the real founder of the Kruger National Park where the 
local fauna are preserved, approaches his task in the spirit of a 
scientist, determined to tell us all about this district which he 
knows and likes so well. He has a good command of English 
and a genuine enthusiasm for his subject which alone would be 
sufficient to make his book a success. The animal lore is reliable, 
extensive and delightfully detailed. For instance, we do not 
remember to have come across before any account of the rather 
peculiar relations which exist between baboons and scorpions : 

The writer once owned a baboon, an animal which looks on 
scorpions as dietetic luxuries. Jenny would spend hours patiently 
turning over every loose stone in her neighbourhood until her quest 
was duly rewarded by sight of the lurking prey. Then she would 
seize it, and, like lightning, pull off the end of the tail, placing the 
rest of the animal without ceremony in her mouth. All the time 
she was angling for an opening, before darting on her victim, she 
was whimpering from fear, and her perseverance in the face of 
obvious physical terror formed a good illustration of the triumph 
of mind over matter. 

There is an admirable passage—obviously the result of much 
careful observation—on the vexed question of native cures for 
snake-bites. Theoretically, these cures are worse than useless; 
but in actual fact they hardly ever fail, though most Europeans 
are too prejudiced or parochially-minded to admit it. The 
habits of ostriches—in particular their ungainly dances every 
morning at sunrise—of elephants, lions and many other animals 
are dealt with here in a pleasantly discursive yet authoritative 
manner. Passing on from the fauna to the people, Colonel 
Stevenson-Hamilton does his best to take a cheerful view of the 
present situation; but there is no getting away from the fact 
that all the usual difficulties consequent upon European govern- 
ment have arisen in the Low-Veld. The authority of the chiefs 
has weakened; the witch-doctors have been suppressed, but 
the witches—or so the natives say—are going stronger than 
ever. And owing to the absence of war the black population 
is increasing so fast that soon the native locations will not be large 
enough to hold them. In the meantime the country has inspired 
Colonel Stevenson-Hamilton to write an excellent book—worthy 
to rank with his earlier Animal Life in Africa—and General 
Smuts to contribute an unusually interesting foreword. 

Mr. Noel Wright covers familiar enough ground in his Glimpses 
of South Africa, and it soon appears that he has really nothing 
new to say about it. But he avoids mistakes, and makes, on the 
whole, a lively and intelligent travelling companion. Mrs. Ness's 
book is remarkable chiefly for its illustrations, some of which 
are quite extraordinarily good. She is evidently an accomplished 
photographer. Her ten thousand miles of travel included the 
now almost inevitable ‘‘ Cairo to Capetown,” some big-game 
shooting in Kenya, and a motor ride into Persia across the Syrian 
desert. Mrs. Ness may be described as a trained observer, and 
she also possesses considerable powers of descriptive narrative. 





A FREAK OF GENIUS 
Vathek, with the Episodes of Vathek. By Wirtiam BeckrorD 


of Fonthill. Edited by Guy Cuarman. Constable. 81s. 6d. 

A masterpiece of English literature written in French prose: 
that is a paradox as startling as one could wish, especially when 
one remembers the immense gulf between the genius of France 
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and varying stock-keeping : Barneys 
in its ‘EverFrresu’ Tin is good 
Tobaceo kept good. Barneys (medium), Punchbowle 
(full strength), and Parsons Pleasure 
(the mild Barneys) are all available 
in the ‘EverFresH’ Container 
and (in the Home Market omly) 
in the original ‘Flat’ Tin so 
convenient for the jacket pocket. 
Home Prices: 2 0z., 2/3; 4 oz., 4/6. 


Those who smoke Barneys at 
Newcastle now have no advan- 
tage over the man who buys it 
in Hong Kong: Barneys is the 
same fresh, fragrant Tobacco the 
whole World over. 
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FAVOURABLE BRITISH DUTY-FREE DESPATCHES FOR ABROAD. 


Smokers abroad can be supplied direct with any of the three Barneys strengths, ex-bond and British 
Duty free,'packed in 2-oz. or 4-oz. ‘ EVERFRESH’ Tins, in 2-Ib. lots, as follows: Price 20/- per 2 lbs. 
(minimum). Postage extra (allow 7 lbs. gross weight on minimum package). Anyone ordering 


supplies to be sent?abroad can have a card of greeting included in the parcel if sent with order and @ 
(T.2) remittance. StateYstrength needed and size (2-0z. or 4-0z.) preferred. We will gladly send you 


booklet of full details. It gives weights and postages to most of the distant places. Send a postcard 
for the ‘‘ Overseas Postal Parcels Booklet”’ to the factory address beneath. 
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and of this country. And there is no doubt but Vathek owes 
its comparatively slender, though well-established, reputation 
to this irregularity in its conception. Like those unfortunate 
people that have no nationality, Vathek is exotic (in the literal 
sense of the word) alike in France and England. But Beckford 
wrote incomparably better French than most of our authors 
who have attempted the dangerous experiment, and his book 
merited Mallarmé’s praise—‘‘ tout coule de source, avec une 
limpidité vive, avec une ondoiement large de périodes.” And 
his extraordinary masterpiece (some might say eccentric) is no 
more extraordinary (contemporaries did say eccentric) than the 
author himself. 

William Beckford was a millionaire and a genius. His father 
came of a family of Jamaica merchants; through his mother, 
he claimed descent from all the Barons (of whom any issue 
remained) that signed Magna Charta. Without the benefit of 
public school or University, he acquired an admirable education. 
He studied music with Mozart, received the blessing of Voltaire, 
and was taught manners out of the book of Solomon by a 
Duchess of Queensberry. He has been accused of every kind 
of vice, cruelty and mental aberration, and could not bear to 
see the death-agonies of a fox. He wrote a series of Arabian 
tales in French, and appointed a minister of the church to 
translate it into his own native tongue. The translation appeared 
before the original, and of the series only one was printed in 
his lifetime. And the inspiration of this strange, beautiful, 
terrible and funny rigmarole was a twenty-first birthday party. 

Beckford was a kind of Edgar Allan Poe with a sense of 
humour. And yet, that is a definition more plausible than true. 
He was really, as Mr. Chapman says, sui generis. He loved 
opulence, the silks and exoticism of the East, its mystery, its 
extravagance and cruelty. Like the American, he was at home 
with strangeness, such visions as ordinary people associate with 
opium and nightmares—dwarfs that read the Koran year in, 
year out; Caliphs that made pacts with the powers of darkness ; 
princess-magicians with a penchant for cemeteries and bad 
smells; valleys that split open and devoured innocent children ; 
all the paraphernalia of the macabre. Yet Beckford’s world 
is not at all monotonous. Late in life, he said he had never 
known ennui; neither do his readers. And this is largely due 
to the fact that, unlike Poe, he never gets submerged in his own 
fancy. He possessed the rare and entrancing association of an 
extravagant imagination, fed on the Arabian Nights, and an 
essentially English sense of the ridiculous. Here is a scene in a 
cemetery, a scene to which many writers might do justice, but 
not exactly as Beckford does. The Princess Carathis bids her 
negresses rouse the Ghouls from their tombs : 

Les négresses, toutes joyeuses de cette ordre, et qui se promettaient 
beaucoup de plaisirs dans la compagnie des Goules, partirent avec 
un air de conquéte, et se mirent a faire toc! toc! contre les 
sepulcres. A mesure qu’elles frappaient, on entendait un bruit 
sourd dans la terre, les sables se remuaient, et les Goules, attirés 
par la fraicheur de nouveaux cadavres, sortaient de toutes parts 
avec le nez en lair. Tous se rendirent devant un cercueil de marbre 
blanc ot Carathis était assise entre les deux corps de ses malheureux 
conducteurs. Cette princesse recut son monde avec une politesse 
distinguée, et aprés avoir soupé, on parla d’affaires. Elle apprit 
bienté6t ce qu’elle désirait savoir, et sans perdre de temps voulut 
se remettre en marche: les négresses qui avaient commencé de 
liaisons de cceur avec les Goules, la suppliérent de tous leurs doigts 
d’attendre au moins jusqu’é l’aurore; mais Carathis, qui était la 
vertu méme et ennemie jurée des amours et de la mollesse rejeta 
leur priére. ... 

Through all the wild and weird contortions of his fancy, 
Beckford remains detached, seeing the ridiculous where he might 
so easily have been enthralled by the startling. The result is 
a collection of tales worthy of Scheherazade, and yet essentially 
English as Gilbert’s Mikado. And it is Beckford’s genius that 
has thus united East and West in his tales. Steeped in the 
Arabian Nights, he knew the language and literature of Persia, 
and chose for his translator a scholar of Arabic and Persian. 
Their correspondence proves how careful and how accurate 
Beckford was in the slightest details. ‘‘ The Cocknos,” he 
writes, “‘ was a bird whose bill was much esteemed in Persia 
for its beautiful polish, and sometimes used as a spoon,” and 
he gives references, And Henley warns him that he may be 
using watering-pots a trifle too early, or has referred to the 
Bismillah as introductory to prayers a century before it was 
employed in this way. But while he poured into his tales all 
his store of oriental learning, he also spiced them with his wit 
and very occidental humour. So that, although nearly as much 





knowledge went to the making of Vathek as Flaubert expendeg 
on Salammbo, the former wears its scholarship far more lightly 
and retains that life and verve Flaubert plodded in search of 
and missed. Vathek is so little laboured, moves at such a speed 
one could almost believe what Beckford told Cyrus Redding— 
“I wrote it at one sitting: it cost me three days and two 
nights of hard labour.” 

As a matter of fact, he spent in all some five years upon 
Vathek and his Episodes. And, in the end, the Episodes cannot 
have satisfied him, for he never published them, though he 
enjoyed reading them to his friends, and once expressed a hope 
that the desire to hear them would induce Byron “ to venture 
within the walls of his Abbey—the place of their birth and from 
which they had never wandered.” Ultimately, they got into 
the Charter Room of Hamilton Palace—an odd repository for 
Beckfordisms—and they have now been united again to Vathek, 
and can at last be read as Beckford intended, in French and 
all together. Mr. Chapman has made a beautiful book of them, 
and surely now nothing can stand between them and wide 
popularity except only the freak, or deliberate decision, that 
made Beckford, a master of English prose, write his crowning 
glory in French. 


TRANSLATIONS 


Selected Poems by Carl Spitteler. 
CoLBuRN Mayne and J. 
10s. 6d. 


An Anthology of Czecho-Slovak Literature. Translated by 
Pau. SELVER. Kegan Paul. 7s. 6d. 

Russian Poetry. Chosen and Translated by Basetrre Devutsca 
and AvRAHM YARMOLINSKY. Lawrence. 6s. 

Fame is capricious. When, in 1919, Carl Spitteler received 
the Nobel Prize for Literature, not one Englishman in a hundred 
had ever heard of him. There is now no excuse for this ignorance; 
for Miss Colburn Mayne and Mr. Muirhead have given us a 
selection of Spitteler’s poems, translated into English, including 
a portion of that huge epic, Olympian Spring, which was the 
chief ground of the Nobel award. 

Translation is necessarily a compromise. We can more or 
less reproduce the substance of an author, but the associations 
and atmosphere of his language, which are the beauty of the 
style, can scarcely ever be transplanted. We have then to 
make our choice. We may be baldly literal, or we may write a 
new poem on the model of the original, or we may try a cross 
between the two. It is this third method that Miss Mayne and 
Mr. Muirhead have adopted; and, within the limits imposed by 
the method, they have succeeded. Seldom have they allowed a 
mechanical fidelity to ruin a higher faithfulness. It is not often 
that one is tempted to apply to them one of their own most 
striking lines: ‘‘ Duty is here, and poesy is fled.” One long 
passage of heroic verse, in particular, from The Transit of Venus, 
is a wonderfully fine piece of work, the difficulties being so 
triumphantly overcome that it takes some perspicacity to see 
how difficult the task has been. Some of the lyrics are lyrical 
even in English; and, in the two cases where we are allowed to 
see the original, we observe that the translators have almost 
succeeded in combining literality with beauty. 

On the whole, however, one is slightly disappointed, not with 
the translators, but with Spitteler himself. Several of his poems 
are mere sententious anecdotes, which often fall painfully flat; 
the moral is obvious, and not ‘‘ worth the pains of putting into 
learned rhyme.” The Prometheus, to judge by the sample 
given, is not profound enough to justify the choice of so lofty a 
theme; and the much-praised Olympian Spring we think not a 
complete success. It provokes a fatal comparison with both 
Endymion and Hyperion; and if Spitteler, as the preface tells 
us, learnt his humorous turn from Ariosto, he falls woefully 
behind his master. He is, I think, what Niebuhr perversely 
called Virgil, a lyric poet who has mistaken his vocation. 

Mr. Paul Selver’s principle is to provide good poems in imita- 
tion of his originals; and he, also, usually succeeds. The reader 
of his excellent anthology of Czechoslovakian literature will 
naturally turn first to the selections from Karel Capek, whose 
plays are so well known in Mr. Selver’s versions. But, in 4 


Translated by Erne. 
F. Mutrgeap. Putnam, 


work which ranges from Hus and Comenius to yesterday, the 
finest specimens seem to be those from Vrehlicky. A kind of 
ballade of Vrchlicky’s, entitled (somewhat feebly) “ Mournful 
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In this fascinating book, dealing principally with the London 
of the man about town, the author traces the changes which 
have taken place since the closing years of Victoria—years 
of liberty and licence unknown to-day—draws the life about 
town in the brief Edwardian period of serene prosperity, and 
notes the changes brought about by the fateful years which 
followed 1914. 








In the world of amusement he depicts the passing of the great 


actor-managers, with intimate reminiscences of Irving, Tree, The Freedom of the Atlantic. 
and their fellows; the eclipse of the music hall, with mem- 


ories of its stars; the rise and wane of musical comedy, with 
stories of the early days of the Gaiety and Daly's, when 
George Edwardes’s choruses became the marriage mart of 
the peerage ; the extension of the restaurant habit, and the 


evolution of the restaurant ; the progress and the decadence -) rl an lic 
of the night club; the fashions in betting with intimate stories 

of the habitues of the turf clubs; the tale of London's open + 

air resorts, Earl’s Court and the White City; the quaint Hol ida Sg 
characters which throng the streets, from the ordinary beggar Y 

to the skilled dog stealer. 


Celebrities in every walk of life pass through these pages 
and of most of them the author has a good story to tell. 


from 
A most interesting book with 53 contemporary illustrations. f 58 


Six New Novels retary 
1 CHASTITY (5th Edition) 


JOAN CONQUEST Holidays on the sea, not by the 
2 BOSTON (/2th Thousand) sea . . . joyous days in a giant 


UPTON SINCLAIR Cunarder are 6,000 miles to 


Canada or U.S.A. and back... 
3 CHRONICLES OF A GIGOLO 


new sights . . . new and con- 
(2nd Edition) JULIAN SWIFT genial companions ...a holiday 


4 UP NORTH Cart. T. LUND you'll never forget ... and all 


in three or four weeks. 
S LOVERS & LUGGERS 


GURNEY SLADE Write for illustrated booklets to Cunard 
S NUMBER 56 by CATULLE MENDES Line, Liverpool, London, or local offices 


and agencies. 
“No. 56” is for psychological depth, for 
constructive skill, for sheer horror and 
excitement—one of the very best detective 
stories | have ever read. Indeed it is so 
good that one can scarcely conceive of any- 


thing, in that kind, better.—Gerald Gould. 








Cunard 


T. WERNER LAURIE LTD., 
24-26 Water Lane, London, E.C.4. 
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Stanzas,”’ seems to us to be—though we cannot compare it with 
the original—one of the best translations of recent times. It 
is worthy of comparison with the best of Chaucer’s in a like 
genre. And it is but one out of many charming settings to be 
found in this book. 

The motto of Miss Deutsch and Mr. Yarmolinsky is verbal 
exactitude; and their work may well be considered in relation 
with the others. There is plenty of material on which to base 
a judgment. The fecundity of post-Revolution Russian poets 
is astonishing; and no less astonishing is their ‘‘ modernity.” 
There is hardly a poem of the last ten years that would have 
seemed to Pushkin or Lermontov poetry at all. But in compensa- 
tion there is very little of the futile and pointless melancholy of 
which we see so much in Tchehov; there is a great deal of dash 
and vigour; and there is not a little that reminds us of certain 
contemporary British jig-sawyers. Here is a good specimen by 
Piotr Oreshin : 


Fall on your face, 

Drop 

Mug-forward into the swamps. 
With your old were-wolf’s eye, 
Cataract-blinded, 

See 

What a blade I am. 


Another, from the famous Twelve of Alexander Blok, may 
be given, to save space, as prose : 


My hours I shall spend, I shall spend. My pate I shall scratch, 
I shall scratch. Sunflower seeds I shall crack. With my knife 
I shall rip, I shall rip. Fly like a sparrow, boorzhooy. I'll drink 
to my dead little dove. To my black-browed love in your blood. 
God rest her soul! Ekh, I am bored. 


The reader may reduce this to verse by dividing it at random 
into fourteen parts. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Young Woodley. By Joun vAN DruTeN. Putnam. 7s. 6d. 

As a play Young Woodley has justified itself by an extraordinarily 
long run at a London theatre. It has twice been written about in 
these columns in terms of almost unqualified praise, and it has been so 
widely discussed elsewhere that it is hardly necessary to refer again 
in detail either to the plot or to the manner of its presentation. But 
this should be said: that good as it was as a play, it is vastly better 
as a novel. Many novels have been turned into plays, but we can 
recall no other instance of a play having been quite successfully turned 
into a novel. That it should be even better as a novel is perhaps 
inherent in the nature of its theme. For its chief merit is the extra- 
ordinary delicacy of its treatment of the ever-recurring and yet ever- 
fresh phenomenon of what is vulgarly and so inadequately described 
as “ calf-love.” Calf-love is not a cheap or silly thing. It may be 
transient, but it is not usually absurd or shallow or in any respect 
contemptible. It may often be the deepest and purest emotion which, 
unless he is exceptionally fortunate, a man may experience in the 
whole course of his life. He laughs at it afterwards, perhaps, with a 
rather wry and insincere grin; but if he is not a fool he does not 
laugh at it in his heart. Here, at any rate, we have an almost perfect 
presentation of what such love may be—the love of a schoolboy of 
18 for a woman of 26. We know that he will grow out of it and 
forget it, but that she probably never will—and it is there that the 
tragedy lies. The novel is better than the play, partly because it 
escapes the inevitable crudities of the stage, describing subtleties of 
emotion which cannot be got across the footlights by any but the 
very greatest of dramatists and actors, and partly because it offers 
opportunities for the description of backgrounds which are really 
essential to a complete understanding of the situation, yet which 
cannot conveniently be presented on the stage—boyish love-letters, 
for example. The book certainly deserves to be one of the biggest 
successes of the year both in England and in America. 


The Purple Cloud. The Lord of the Sea. Cold Steel. 
Peril. By M. P. Suiex. Gollancz. 7s. 6d. each. 
There is a great deal to be said for the republishing of some of 
Mr. M. P. Shiel’s admirable romances, for they are extremely well- 
written, extremely readable, and in certain respects bear the mark 
of something very like imaginative genius. But our wish that their 
worth should be realised is not satisfied by the form in which 
Mr. Gollancz has chosen to republish them. Even for a new and 
original novel, 7s. 6d. is, in our opinion, too high a price—unless for 
an exceptionally long book, as, for example, some of the incom- 
parably solid and fascinating novels of Mr. Sinclair Lewis—and for a 
mere reprint produced with certainly no more than the ordinary 
quality of a 3s. 6d. edition, it is a quite ridiculous price. Mr. Gollancz 
has not long been an independent publisher, and has perhaps still 
something to learn about his business. At all events, in the name of 
all reasonable treatment of the serious problem of book production, 
we are bound to say that we shall have very little sympathy for 
Mr. Gollancz if he should find this edition left upon his hands. To 
ask 7s. 6d. for such reproductions is surely to treat the book-buying 
public as much greater fools than they in fact are. We have, moreover, 
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a further complaint. A publisher may perhaps be entitled to advertise 
his products by means of sentences, taken out of their context, from 
this press review or that, but he surely is not entitled to do what 
Mr. Gollancz has done in this case, namely, to take a press criticism 
of a quite different book (though by the same author) and, havin 
altered and twisted it to suit his taste, to append to it the name a 
a very distinguished critic who is now dead and therefore cannot 
protest against the mutilation and actual alteration of his sentences 
Perhaps Mr. Gollancz will realise with increasing experience that such 
methods—we might call them “questionable” or we might use 
stronger word—do not in the long run pay. 


Leaves of Grass. By Watt WaiTman. Macmillan. 5s. 


This new edition of Leaves of Grass deserves notice chiefly on account 
of its excellent binding and format. It is the edition that is recognised 
as standard, is very well printed (in America) from electrotypes 
and bound most attractively by Messrs. Macmillan in the style which 
we believe is usually described as half-morocco. The fact that it can 
be offered to the public at so low a price can only be explained on the 
ground that printing from electrotypes is a very economical form of 
production. There is a capable and useful biographical introduction 
by Professor John Valente, of Hunter College, New York. 


Crusaders: The Reminiscences of Constance Smedley. 
15s. 

Miss Smedley has been one of the most active women of her genera- 
tion, and a mere list of her exits and entrances in the founding of the 
Lyceum Club, and of the hundred and one major and minor celebrities 
whom she ran across in the course of her proselytising adventures, 
would be impressive. Daring as she may have been in those days, 
discretion has been the better part of her valour in these reminiscences, 
and, tending to sacrifice substance to outline, she has done less than 
justice to a most interesting life. The most attractive chapters are 
those describing her hectic life as agent for an American publication, 
when she would set out at a few hours’ notice to The Hague, to the 
wilds of Pomerania in order to persuade ‘* Elizabeth,” in her German 
garden, to write a regular gardening column (!); to Wales, by taxi 
taken casually in the streets of London, in order to “ get” Bernard 
Shaw. She had the wit to set verbal traps for Shaw, and the pleasure, 
as she avers, of seeing him fall into them. Tricky is the path of the 
Intelligent Woman’s Guide. We see also Locke and Maughan 
despairing of ever becoming famous; Wells handling an unpleasant 
social incident; Kreisler and his American wife; and there is a 
memorable account of her ride with Mrs. Patrick Campbell to the 
Albert Hall in the suffrage procession. Miss Smedley’s memories are 
without sensation or animosity. In the story of the Lyceum Club, 
at least, she gives information which is of distinct interest to those 
following the history of women’s movements before the war. 


Duckworth, 
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MANCHESTER GUARDIAN. 
“It is easy to choose books by their 
popularity. It is by no means easy to 
produce such a series as this, every 
volume of which a discriminating reader 
might order from his bookseller in 
advance, knowing that he will want 
each book himself, and that if he already 
possesses it the duplicate will find a 
ready welcome in the shelves of a no 

less discriminating friend.” 
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Some New Titles 


Narrative of the Life 
of Mrs. Charlotte Charke 


toid by herself 


Human Nature in Politics 
by Graham Wallas 


Narrative of 
the Persecution of Agnes Beaumont, 1674 
Edited by G. B. Harrison 
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What 
Celebrities 


say of 
. Achille Serve 
Service 


Mr. Lawrence Anderson: 


have the real ‘ just-in-from-the-tailor’ touch 


ene 


“] should like to pay tribute to the excellence of the 
Achille Serre Service. Stage rehearsal work is very 
rough on clothes; but a visit to Achille Serre soon 
puts things right. When they go, they are inclined to 
be draggled and out of shape; when they ee they 
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Good clothes deserve fair treatment, and occasional cleaning 
and pressing in the “Achille Serre Way” will, undoubtedly, 
keep them at their best. It is not expensive (only 6/6 for 
complete treatment of a Suit); it is convenient, we collect 
all orders within a few miles of a Branch, and we shall be 
pleased to send you our descriptive Booklet on request. 


Achille Serre 1 


Head Office and Works: 
Blackhorse Lane, Walthamstow, E.17. 
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The Famous 
Pre-War Brand 
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PIPE TOBACCO 





* is now packed in in airtight tins of he 
2 oz, 2/- 4 oz, 4/- 





THEATRE 








Co. Evgs. 8.30. Matinees, Thurs., Sats. 2.30. 
“THE RUMOUR,” by C. K. Munro, 


Sloane 5137. 





Ready 
TO-DAY 


ON THE EDGE 
OF DIPLOMACY 


by J. D. GREGORY, C.B., C.M.G., 
Late Assistant Under Secretary of State of the Foreign Office. 


Profusely Illustrated. 21s. net. 


“* Lively anecdotes.” — Yorkshire Post. 

“ Anything but dull.”—Daily Telegraph. 
“Brilliantly written book.”—Daily Mail. 

“ Altogether delightful.”—Evening Standard. 
“Gay and often flippant.”—Daily Chronicle. 


“Cynical, not to say frivolous . . . amusing 
and readable book.’”—Morning Post. 











THE PAGANS OF NORTH BORNEO 
by OWEN RUTTER, F.R.G.S., F.RA.I. 
(Profusely Illustrated) Ready March 22. 30/- 





CURIOUS TRIALS AND CRIMINAL CASES 
Illustrated. 18/- by EDWARD HALE BIERSTADT. 


Send Post Card for Spring List No. 47. 


ie, HUT CHINSON 


& Co. (Publishers) Ltd., Paternoster Row, E.C 
Also Publishers of HU UTCHINSON’S Rowe, FS 
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to memory of one of the world’s 
great women is being comme- 
morated and perpetuated through 
the Josephine Butler Memorial 
Fund. You are earnestly asked 
to help. 





Gifts to, and full information from 
THE BARONESS RAVENSDALE, 
3, Deanery Street, Park Lane, London, W.1. 


JOSEPHINE BUTLER 
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7 Foregate Street, 
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example of a W.H.S. 
Bookshop. 
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Off the Deep End. By Curistropuer Mortey. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 


If Mr. Morley meant it, we should have to contradict him, for though 
he plunges boldly he never strays far from the shallows : he splashes 
better than he swims. But, in fact, the title refers only to the first 
essay, an account—and an excellent. account—of a yacht trip in dirty 
weather from Halifax, Nova Scotia;to Long Island Sound. A passing 
encounter with a whale brings the inevitable reference to Moby Dick, 
and en voyage he discusses Edmond de Goncourt, Conrad (of course), 
Matthew Arnold, and C, E. Montaguefor Mr. Morley is nothing if 
not literary. For the rest he writes about everything and nothing 
—Oxford (Eng.), French time-tables, the Chicago-New York Twen- 
tieth Century Limited, Geneva, crime, Thomas Hardy, bibliophily, 
God, Stella Benson, his own unpainted pictures, and perhaps thirty 
other equally various subjects. You pay your money and take your 
choice! Mr. Morley is full of enthusiasm, humour, and good sense. 
Chatty he certainly is, but his talk is excellent—often most so when he 
has least to say. He gets a good deal of talk into 350 pages. 


Book Clubs and Printing Societies of Great Britain and Ireland. By 
Harotp Wiuiams. First Edition Club. 18s. 

This is a useful, and distinctly ornamental, survey of a notable 
field of activity in book publishing. It might have been improved 
if Mr. Williams had dwelt a little more fully on some of the most 
important trouvailles of such bodies as the Roxburghe Club, the 
Camden, Early English Text or Scottish Text Societies, and perhaps 
on some of the out-of-the-way characters connected with these or 
similar bodies; but as it stands, the book is both interesting and 
serviceable to the student of general or literary history for whom 
these societies have made straight many tangled by-paths. The 
First Edition Club is a body that combines in our own day many 
of the functions, social as well as bibliophilic, of earlier associations 
in this country, and is certainly to be congratulated on the fine design 
and workmanship, carried out at the Curwen Press, of this tribute 
to its forerunners and collaterals. 


The World Does Move: An Autobiographical Narrative. 
TARKINGTON. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 


Even at his slightest Mr. Booth Tarkington cannot fail to remind 
us that he was once a writer. What he has lost is seriousness rather 
than skill, and though this book seems very lightly flung together, it 
is, in parts, by no means unamusing. The autobiographical chapters 
are certainly the best; for the rest, the busy reader will lose little 
by skipping pages 169 to 280 bodily. His best pages are those in which 
he re-creates that infinitely distant New York and small town life of 
the late ‘nineties and early nineteen hundreds, in the age of gaslight, 
hourglass waists, dog-carts and respectability. For the rest, he 
displays himself as a sentimental Conservative trying hard to be 
Liberal in a radical atmosphere. He reassures himself with the thought 
that if girls’ skirts have lifted over their knees, still their hearts have 
not budged a millimetre. He has a touching faith in ‘* the Chamber 
of Commerce and the Rotarians and the Kiwanis Club and the Lions 
Club and the Junior Rotarians.”” The word “ capitalistic,” he tells 
us, really means *“* human.” 


Paper Houses. By Witiiam PLomer. Hogarth Press. 

Mr. Plomer writes of Africa better than of Japan. Africa is in his 
blood, Japan only on his dissecting bench. He cuts his paper according 
to his fancy, leaving us looking in vain for imaginative pattern. Some- 
times one’s impression is of having the whole sheet shoved across the 
table, sometimes of getting only the trimmings. In ‘A Piece of Good 
Luck’ a Japanese girl takes longer in not having a baby than most 
women in fiction do in having halfadozen. *‘* A Brutal Sentimentalist ” 
and “ The Sleeping Husband ” are both too long; ‘* Yoka Nikki”’ is a 
diary of travel; for ‘“‘Mother Kamchatka ’’ we gratefully accept the 
author’s own description of it as “‘a fantasy.” ‘The Portrait of an 
Emperor” is about a schoolmaster who killed himself because the 
Imperial portrait was stolen from the school; the theme is Japanese, 
but the psychology no more so than that of the chauffeur in another 
story who in a fit of jealousy decided to drive himself and his com- 
panions over a cliff, then decided not to, and finally went over by 
mistake. But if Mr. Plomer has still to escape from his immaturities, 
he is, nevertheless, a writer of vigorous and origina] talent to whom 
we continue to look for better work than he has yet achieved. This 
book is best regarded not as a collection of stories, but as Mr. Plomer’s 
Japanese travel notes and observations. 


By Boorn 


7s. 6d. 


About Motoring 
TYRES—AND THEIR OWNER 


VER since motoring began, it has been the custom of 
E tyre companies to deflect the complaints of tyre buyers 
by accusations of under-inflation. Many ordinarily 

meek men have been stirred to genuinely apoplectic rage by 
these ‘* put-offs,”’ as such denials of liability are vulgarly named 
in offices. When a tyre has collapsed beyond repair after about 
a quarter of the mileage which it was expected to survive, it is 
very irritating to be told that it is all your own fault; and 
doubly so if you are under the illusion that you have fostered 
the tyre in question like a lapdog. It would seem that some 
disgruntled motorists have been so rude to the tyre companies 
that the tyre companies are beginning to hit back; or perhaps 
one should say “the tyre company,” for Dunlops supply the 
bulk of the tyres used on private vehicles in this country. At 
any rate, Mr. W. H. Paull, who directs the technical activities 


—Aa Acre 


of Fort Dunlop, put the case for the tyre manufacturer most 
cogently when he was invited to address the Institute of Auto. 
mobile Engineers. He asked us to imagine what would happen 
if motor cars were sold without springs, and each individual 
user were left to fit a spring of any particular strength which 
appealed to his fancy? The reliability and the comfort of the 
suspension would depend entirely upon the user’s common 
sense. Precisely the same reasoning applies to tyres. The 
Dunlop people never supply a complete pneumatic tyre. They 
sell Jones a cover and a tube. Jones has to provide a column 
of air at a certain pressure. In ninety-nine cases out of a hundred 
Jones has only the vaguest idea of the correct pressure for his 
tyres, and less idea of the actual pressure on which they are 
running at any given moment. This is not the fault of the tyre 
company. With his new car Jones receives a miniature library 
including a volume which tells him all about tyre pressures, 
Jones is further equipped with a pressure gauge and a pump. 
But he continues to display an egregious recklessness in the matter 
of inflation. Should a long-suffering cover fail to cover the 
10,000 miles which he regards as his due (no matter how fiercely 
he brakes and accelerates), he writes a furious letter to Fort 
Dunlop. Fort Dunlop reply politely, suggesting they would be 
interested to see the faulty cover. When they see it they almost 
always blame under-inflation, and Jones never believes them. 
He imagines the phrase is a convenient evasion, planned to 
save Fort Dunlop the cost of presenting him with a new cover. 
* * * 


I should like to assure Jones that Fort Dunlop always knows 
the cause of any premature arterio-sclerosis or other senile 
symptoms in a tyre. They have deliberately destroyed innumer- 
able covers in their own research work, and micro-photographed 
such covers at every stage of dissolution. I should further like 
to assure Jones that Fort Dunlop is honest. One does not 
build up such a gigantic business—approaching a monopoly, 
and a monopoly earned by quality—without satisfying the bulk 
of your customers. As a journalist, I have repeatedly conveyed 
the complaints of private customers to the Dunlop experts; 
and on one or two occasions I have allowed myself to imagine 
that the customers were right and the factory wrong. But I have 
invariably had irrefragable evidence laid before me at the finish. 
One of the most famous Continental manufacturers goes so far 
as to publish a series of photographs, depicting tyres destroyed 
by various forms of misuse, so that his customers can verify 
his verdicts. Mr. Paull prefers to carry conviction by reprinting 
the mileages obtained with similar tyres over similar roads on 
similar buses by various public companies. He quotes the 
example of six fleets of motor buses, where all the conditions 











Pipe, cigar or cigarette—no matter 
which—the delicate membranes of 
the throat object to smoke, which 
eventually produces irritation, either 
mild or severe. To prevent this, take 
an ‘Allenburys’ Glycerine and Black 
Currant Pastille occasionally between 
smokes and let it dissolve in the mouth. 
Containing pure glycerine and the 
luscious fruit juice of ripe black cur- 
rants, they are delightfully soothing. 









Packed in distinctive . 
tin boxes containing : Stocks 
2 02. 8d. ;, them AS 
4 0z 1/3 
8 oz. a3 
"1° Allenbury 
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The Directors have great pleasure in submitting 
to the Members the Annual Statement of Accounts, 
showing the operations of the Society during the 
financial year ended the 31st January, 1929. 

The business of the Society for the year has been 
highly satisfactory, and there have been large 
increases in the Funds and Membership. 

On the 1st February, 1928, the Halifax Perma- 
nent Building Society and the Halifax Equitable 
Building Society were legally united under the 
name of “ The Halifax Building Society,’ and the 
Statement of Accounts now presented covers the 
transactions of the Society for the first year from 
the date of the amalgamation. 

ASSETS.—The Total Assets at the end of the 
year amounted to £54,155,040 5s. 2d., an increase 
of £7,173,558 2s. 1d. 

RESERVE FUND.— The Reserve Fund, 
after providing for all interest and bonus allotted 
up to the date of the account, stands at 
£1,689,238 19s. 4d., being an increase of 
£228,038 os. 6d. 

INCOME.—The Income for the Year, exclusive 
of investments realised, was £30,683,773 10s. 10d. 
MORTGAGES. — The amount advanced 
upon new mortgages during the year was 
£10,214,528 12s. 7d., mainly upon the security 
of dwelling-houses acquired by borrowers for 
their personal occupation. 

The new Borrowers number 20,926, showing an 
average of only £483 per new mortgage completed. 
The total amount now due upon Mortgages is 
£40,570,655, an increase during the year of 
£2,456,670, and the total number of Borrowers 
is 106,896, an increase of 9,396. 


THE HALIFAX 


The World’s Largest 


BUILDING SOCIETY 





GREAT INCREASE OF BUSINESS 
TOTAL ASSETS - 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE DIRECTORS 
to be presented to the Shareholders at the Annual General Meeting of the Society, to be held at Halifax, on Monday, the 25th day of March, 1929. 


Of this total 81 per cent. are in respect of 
Mortgages where the debt does not exceed £500, 
and the average amount owing on all the Society's 
mortgages is only £379 each. The Mortgage 
Accounts are in an entirely satisfactory condition, 
and there are no — of borrowers in the 
possession of the Society to be reported in the 
statutory Schedule. 

SHAR AND DEPOSIT FUNDS. — The 
amount standing to the credit of the Investing 
Shareholders and Depositors is {52,465,801 5s. 10d., 
being £6,945,520 1s. 7d. of an increase during the 
vear. 

PROFITS.—The gross profit of the year, after 
payment of all expenses and Income Tax, amounted 
to £2,459,564 7s. 5d., and after providing for all 
interest due to Depositors and Shareholders up to 
the date of the Account, there remains a surplus 
profit of £414,875 2s. od. 

The Directors recommend that there shall be 
distributed in addition to the interest, a bonus of 
£1 tos. od. per cent. upon the sum standing to the 
credit of Paid-up Shareholders, Class 1, and a 
bonus of £2 10s. od. per cent. to the Subscription 
Investing Shareholders upon the total amount 
paid by them up to the end of the preceding 
year. 

This distribution will make a total yield to the 
Paid-up Shareholders in Class 1 of £5 per cent., 
and to the Subscription Shareholders of £6 per cent., 
both Interest and Bonus being free from Income 
Tax. 

They also recommend that the sum of £15,000 
be granted to the Staff Superannuation Fund and 
that £30,000 be written off Office Properties 
Account. 


New Balance Sheet and Full Information Free on Application. 


HEAD OFFICE: PERMANENT BUILDINGS, HALIFAX. 
London Office: 124 Charing Cross Road. W.C. 2. 


£54,155,000. 


The new Accounts opened during the year 
numbered 79,297, and the total number of Share- 
holders’ and Depositors’ accounts open at the end 
of the year was 361,967, an increase of 32,743. 


NEW BRANCHES.—New Branches have been 
opened at Baildon, Basingstoke, Bedford, Billing- 
ham, Chapel-en-le-Frith, Cheadle, Colne, Exeter, 
Farnham, Ilkeston, Luton, Maidstone, Norwich, 
Salisbury, West Hartlepool and High Wycombe. 


NEW OFFICE PREMISES.—New and 
permanent office premises, staffed by the Society, 
have been opened during the year at Cleveleys, 
Croydon, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Hull, Liverpool, 
Manchester, Morley, Oldbam and Stockport. 


GENERAL.—The Directors very greatly regret 
to report the loss to the Society by the death of 
Sir Willian Ramsden iP on the 22nd October 
last. He had been a Director of the Society since 
1g10, and served as President from 1921 to 1925, 
and from January, 1927, to the date of his decease. 
His long-continued and devoted services during 
this period were of incalculable value to the 
Society. 

In his place Sir Enoch Hill, J.P., the Vice- 
President, was elected President of the Society. 

The Directors desire to congratulate the Mem- 
bers and Officials upon the remarkable expansion 
of the business of the Society during the past 
year, as revealed by the Statement of Accounts, 
and also upon the fact that the Society has still 
further strengthened the predominant position it 
has beld for many years as by far the largest 
Building Society in the world. 


ENOCH HILL, President. 


Tel. : 4443 Gerrard. 

















despair is lifted. 











A SOUND INVESTMENT 


By giving employment to men out of work for years, courage and initiative are restored, the burden of 
In the Mining Areas there are thousands of “ surplus” workers who must wait for transfer, and thousands 
more who cannot leave. Productive work must be found for these. 


Work for Youths. Voluntarily organised in teams, they serve the commnnities in which they live. 
Just now in Wales they are making playgrounds for the children. 


Work for Young Men. Many are without “relief” or “doles.” Work—sanitation, etc., may be 
found by local authorities ; we find maintenance. Or there is training for other occupations. Or there 
is road work—really urgent—for which no Government grants can be obtained. 


Work for Older Men. Allotments are being re-started or opened up. Land, fencing, seed, tools are 
obtained. This Spring 80,000 miners are once more working on their allotments with enthusiasm. 


We want to get the wheels of normal life going again. 


THE NEED IS PRESSING— 
THE RESULTS ARE PERMANENT 


Please send gifts of money and clothing, which will be gratefully acknowledged, to the 


SOCIETY OF FRIENDS (Quakers) 
COALFIELDS DISTRESS COMMITTEE 
(Chairman: Joan M. FRy) 

Room N.S., FRIENDS HOUSE, EUSTON ROAD, LONDON, N.W. 1. 


Clothing from the North of England should be sent to Friends Meeting House, Mount Street, Manchester. 


A beginning is being made. 
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were identical save two. The roads naturally varied a little, 
but not enough to affect mileage seriously. The discipline on 
the upkeep side varied enormously. As a result the six fleets 
obtained the following mileages from their tyres: 40,236; 
37,774; 29,786 ; 17,885 ; 12,488 ; and 12,074. These figures account 
for the fact that whereas Jones gets 3,000 from a cover on his 
1928 four-seater Morris-Cowley, Brown is bragging of 20,000 
miles with a similar cover on a similar car. 
* * * 

Incidentally Mr. Paull makes some very interesting remarks 
about the power absorbed by tyres; and an under-inflated tyre 
naturally absorbs more horse-power than one which is blown up 
harder. Under normal running conditions the power lost through 
the tyres amounts to about a third of the total energy losses in 
the car. At thirty miles an hour any given part of a tyre is 
compressed and released about 360 times a minute. The four 
balloon tyres of a light car consume approximately 2 h.p. at a 
legal limit speed; more if they are under-inflated. He also gives 
measured results with regard to racing tyres, which indicate 
the part played by them in the fantastic speed records of recent 
years. For example, a 6-in. racing tyre only consumed about 
5 h.p. at 140 miles an hour, which was the world’s record speed 
not many years ago. But when a test of these tyres was made 
on @ specially designed machine with a view to the Campbell 
and Segrave records, and a run was made at 260 miles an hour 
for two consecutive minutes, the tyre absorbed 25 h.p. It was 
thus obvious that unless or until a better tyre could be evolved 
for the purpose, the four tyres of the leviathan racing cars would 
absorb 100 h.p., a power allotment which could not be spared 
for the purpose. Mr. Paull is too canny to betray to rival 
manufacturers the figures for the racing tyres with which sundry 
Britons will this month essay new records. But he prints the 
basic principle, which is already common knowledge. The 
power loss in a racing tyre is almost proportional to the speed 
up to a point; and that point is the moment at which the tyre 
begins to be overstressed, so that if the run continues the tyre 
will rapidly fly into rags, as so many of the early cord tyres did 
at Brooklands. It may thus be guessed that the Dunlops now 
seeking fame overseas have been machine-tested at higher speeds 
than any of the aspirants will reach; and that at such excessive 
speeds the tyres were well inside their safety limit. 

R. E. Davipson. 


THE CITY 


ARKETS have had a very uneasy week owing to nervous- 
ness as to a possible further increase in the Bank Rate. 
The only section that has shown any real resistance to 
the depression is that of foreign rails, and perhaps the rubber 
share market. Advantage should be taken of this state of affairs 
to pick up Foreign Railways Investment Trust £10 shares, 
issued at £10 10s., of which £5 10s. has been paid up, the 
remaining £5 being due on 15th April. These shares can be 
bought for £5 2s. 6d., and it will be strange indeed if they, or the 
equivalent stocks into which they will be converted, do not stand 
well above this price in a few months. I do not find many people 
in the City in favour of the proposals of the General Electric 
Company which have created such a stir in the United States. 
We have only to imagine the outcry that would be made by 
British shareholders if an American company, whose shares were 
largely held in this country, were to make a new issue of shares 
limited to American citizens. There are various other ways of 
retaining control, such as issuing shares carrying voting power 
but not entitled to dividends, issuing voting trust certificates 
representing shares participating in dividends, the voting rights 
of which have been vested in trustees, and so on. New York is 
so important a factor now in our financial and economic life that 
it is foolish to offend that all-important centre. 
* * * 


A few days spent on the Continent have shown me that one 
should be chary of drawing too favourable conclusions from 
any improved figures regarding coal exports. In Germany, 
Belgium and Northern France, all the waterways have been 
frozen over for five weeks, and so recently as a week ago, during 
bright sunny weather, I witnessed pedestrians and vehicles 
crossing the frozen Rhine at different points. A coal factor 
whom I met at Lille told me that during the past month he could 
have sold three times as much coal as was forthcoming. ‘ In 
fact,” he added, “I can sell anything black, because no coal 
has come from Germany, or by inland waterways from any- 
where.”” Trade is much less good in Germany, and in Berlin 
I found that bankers can discuss little else than the meetings of 
the reparations experts that are taking place. The general 
German view seems to be that it would be much better to fix a 
reasonable amount that Germany could afford to pay over a 
lengthy period—say, sixty years—rather than fix a sum ascending 
by various stages and terminating earlier. Whether France is 





likely to agree to such a course is doubtful. If any reasonable 
settlement does come out of the present conferences, the 
general feeling is that German investments will forge ahead, 
for the German stock exchanges have now two years of depression 
behind them, during which prices have fallen so much as to 
discount the most difficult conditions. There is, of course, a Jot 
of German money abroad which, given security as to the future, 
would soon find its way back, besides which a lot of foreign 
capital would seek employment in Germany. Meantime interest 
rates are prohibitive, and never, except during the week when 
war broke out, have I encountered such a scarcity of change 
throughout Germany. 
* * * 


I was in error last week in stating that the participation in 
profits, after £75,000 was paid in Ordinary dividend, was one of 
the inducements held out to the Preferred Ordinary shareholders 
of the Provincial Cinematograph Theatres to consent to a reduc- 
tion of their dividend. This profit participation formed part of 
the original conditions of the issue of 10 per cent. Preferred 
Ordinary, and it was the promise that the sum of 4s. a share 
put up by the Ordinary shareholders should be ear-marked for 
five years to make up the dividend on the Preferred Ordinary 
if it should not be earned, which was the main inducement to 
holders to agree to the proposals. There can be no doubt, however, 
that the continuance of the aforesaid participation right, and the 
prospect that one day it might become actual, was an additional 
inducement to holders to agree. The Provincial Cinematograph 
Theatres accounts for last year have now appeared, and show a 
net profit of £366,890 as against £348,807. The Ordinary 
dividend is maintained at 15 per cent. and absorbs the maximum 
£75,000 which can be distributed in this fashion without entitling 
the Preferred Ordinary to a further participation. Various new 
issue expenses are written off, with the result that the carry- 
forward is reduced from £115,066 to £105,934. The company 
is now about to issue, at 94, £1,250,000 of 6 per cent. Debenture 
stock, which is cheap capital for a business of this description, 
and to that extent will benefit the Preferred Ordinary and Ordinary 
shares. A further profit participation on the Preferred Ordinary 
seems unlikely for a year or two, but the minimum 73 per cent. 
dividend appears very safe, and at their present price of 18s. 9d. 
the shares should be bought rather than sold. 


A. Emin Davies. 
WHERE 
SHALL § PUT MY SAVINGS! 


The convenience of a Deposit Account 
but with greater interest. 


Absolute security, power to with- 
draw your money quickly, and, at 
the same time, a first class return 
in imterest—these can be yours if 
you invest your savings in the Ist, 
2nd and 3rd Co-operative Invest- 
ment Trusts. 

All money so in- 
vested is spread 
over no less than 
7oo different in- 











with safety because his capital is 
large enough to be split up. 

Already more than 30,000 small 
investors have pooled their 
resources in these Trusts. For 
£5 you can buy a Withdrawable 


Preference Share. 

$T¥ ND RD It pays 5% and if 
a hy & 3 held ne certain 
periods 5}%. Inter- 
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vestments in 37 even the shortest 
different countries & pericd and you can 
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widely distributed 
that safety is en- 
sured. In this way 
these Trusts place 
the small man in 


your money quick- 
ly. For every £5 
Preference Share 
issued the Trusts 
hold £20 worth of 


INVESTMENT 
TRUSTS 


the favoured posi- Chairman : investments. Ex- 
tion of the wealthy Alderman A. Emil Davies,L.C.C. plore this matter. 
investor who can Capital exceeds Fill in and post the 


obtain a good yield £2,750,000 enquiry form now. 


“The Big Company for the Small Mon” 


FIRST, SECOND AND THIRD 
CO-OPERATIVE INVESTMENT TRUSTS 
BROAD STREET HOUSE, LONDON, E.C.2 
Please send me complete informa- 
tion about your Trusts, including 


new booklet, “700 Investments 
in One.” 





Name Perrrrrr rrr rs cccecccccccccooesonsssssoooreee 
Address __. 
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SUN LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY OF CANADA 





A TOWER OF STRENGTH 





1928 
Assurances in force (net) - 
An Increase of £84,025,000 


New Assurances Paid for - 
An Increase of £23,185,000 


Total Revenue - - - - - 
An Increase of £9,336,000 


Surplus earned during the 
Year - + «© «+ - 
Payments to Policyholders 
and Beneficiaries- - 


Surplus and Contingency 


Reserve - - - - - 
An Increase of £1,881,000 


Funds at December 3\st, 


1928 - +--+. = - 
An Increase of £17,209,000 


Rate of Interest earned on 


mean invested assets (net) £6. I 1s. 7d.% 
DIVIDENDS TO POLICYHOLDERS INCREASED 


FOR NINTH SUCCESSIVE YEAR 


£389,777,000 
£90,666,000 
£30,675,000 


£8,273,000 
£10,615,000 
£13,754,000 


£97,445,000 











The Company has also inaugurated the practice of paying a Special Maturity 


Dividend on participating poltctes, ten or more years in force, 


terminating by death or maturity. 


ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICES IN LONDON 
2-3-4 Cockspur Street 








EXTRACTS FROM DIRECTORS’ REPORT 


... After deducting amounts re-assured, the total assurances in 
force now amount to £389,777,246, an increase of £84,025,737. 
Policies in force number 633,240, and in addition 136,293 certifi- 
cates of assurance are held by employees of corporations and 
firms under the group plan. 

While every field of operation contributed its full share to these 
impressive advances, the rapid development of our business in 
Great Britain and the United States is especially noteworthy. 
The generous reception of our Company in countries served by 
powerful domestic institutions is particularly gratifying, as testify- 
ing to widespread appreciation of our record and services. 
~.. The amount paid to policyholders since organization, together 
with the amount at present held for their security or benefit, ex- 
ceeds the total amount received from them in premiums by 
£22,884,293. 

The strength and resources of the Company have been still 
further enhanced. 

The net rate of interest earned on the mean invested assets, 
after making provision for investment expenses, has risen to 6.58 
per cent. Dividend increases, bonuses and stock privileges, ac- 
cruing on many of the Company's holdings, contributed sub- 
stantially to this gratifying result. 

A net profit of £2,266,202 has been realized from the redemption 
or sale of securities which had risen to high premiums. 

The securities listed in the assets have been valued at figures 
substantially below the values placed on them by the Govern- 
ment. This under-valuation of our securities represents an im- 
portant safeguard against possible adverse market fluctuations, 
additional to the reserves specifically provided against that 
contingency. 

We are again able to report that on the bonds and preferred 
stocks listed in the assets not one pound, due either as interest or 


as dividend, is in arrear for a single day; while the dividends ac- 
cruing to common stocks exceed by approximately one million 
pounds those payable on the same stocks at the time of purchase. 

The surplus earned during the year, based on the values given 
in the accounts, amounted to £8,273,442. 

£2,054,794. has been deducted from the already heavily 
marked-down value of securities, as additional provision against 
possible fluctuations, increasing the amount so set aside to 
£4,109,589. 

The special amount set aside as a liability to provide for unfore- 
seen contingencies has been maintained at £2,568,493. 

£3,251,165 has been paid or allotted as profits to policyhoiders 
during the year. 

After making all deductions and allocations, £1,881,774 has 
been added to the undivided surplus, bringing the total over liabi- 
lities, contingency accounts, and capital stock to £11,186,067. 

The continued prosperity of the Company enables your Direc- 
tors to announce, for the ninth successive year, a substantial 
increase in the scale of profits to be distributed to participating 
policy-holders during the ensuing year. 

In addition, your Directors have inaugurated the principle of 
granting a Special Dividend on participating policies maturing 
after having been in force ten years or longer. This new bonus will 
enable policyholders or beneficiaries whose withdrawal is oc- 
casioned by the maturity of policy contracts, to participate in the 
accumulated surplus which it has not as yet been considered 
prudent to divide. 

The effort to provide life assurance at the lowest net cost ob- 
tainable has been increasingly appreciated. Our policyholders 
will be gratified by this further evidence of our desire that the 
Company’s prosperity shall be fully shared by its members. 











SUN LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY OF CANADA 


HEAD OFFICE = MONTREAL 
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ART GALLERY 


HE INDEPENDENT GALLERY, 7a Grafton Street, Bond Street, 
W.1. Recent Paintings and Drawings by Odette des Garets. Exhibition open till 
March 28th, 10-5. 





Sats. 10-1. 


RTHUR TOOTH & SONS, LTD. 
Ninth Exhibition of 
THE SEVEN AND FIVE SOCIETY, 
155, New Bond Street, W.1 


TO LET 


EWBURGH HOUSE, 182-186 Cromwell Road, S.W.5. Unfur- 
nished Rooms and Furnished Sub-lets. Gas fires and rings in all private rooms, 
constant hot water, restaurant, good public rooms, hard tennis courts.— Western 4948. 


XFORDSHIRE.—To let, furnished, Country House. Delightfully 
situated, 600 feet up. Under 2 hours London. Fine lounge, 5 bedrooms, two 
bathrooms, cloakroom, old garden. 3 guineas per week and efficient houseman- 

gardener.—Apply H. W. Jongs, Sibford, near Banbury. 


O LET in Frith Street, Soho, next door to Cotswold Gallery, 
s.c. topfloor fiat, furnished or unfurnished; two large light airy rooms, bathroom 
kitchen, etc.; moderate rental.—Apply Box 490, THE NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great 

Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C, 2. 


OTSWOLDS. Artists comfortably furnished 5 roomed cottage, 
large garden, orchard, wood, in lovely secluded valley 600 feet up. Rent moderate, 
long let.—Box 491, THe New STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 

London, W.C. 2. 
ED-SITTING ROOM, newly furnished and decorated. 18s. 6d. 


per week. Electric light and gas. 227, Goldhurst Terrace, South Hampstead 
(after 7.30). 























MISCELLANEOUS 


LOTTED CREAM (Devonshire) made from pure whole milk. A 
delicacy for the convalescent. Send P.O. 2/6 for trial order ¢ 1b.—Lordsmead Dairy, 
Mere, Wilts. 

OOKPLATES FOR MODERN BOOKS — Original exclusive de- 
signs from 2 gus.—Write Ossorngs, Artist-engravers, 27 Eastcastle St., London, W.r. 











EAL SHETLAND PULLOVERS, Cardigans, etc., also all kinds 
of Shetland Woollies, hand-knitted personally for pw by expert knitters, plain or 
in the famous “ Fair Isle’’ Patterns, from the real soft, light, elastic native wools. 

At Shetland prices, FAR LESS THAN SHOP PRICES! Send postcard for illustrated 

booklet to: S.T.72, Wu. D. Jounson, Mid-Yell, Shetlands. 


IRED OF GASPERS?—Try Freeman’s Rhodesian cigarettes. 
Made from selected Rhodesian Leaf, fully matured and carefully blended. A smooth, 
sweet smoke. 7s. od. per 100, postage 3d. extra; 38s. for 500, postage 9d.; 

758. per 1,000, POST FREE. Send remittance to manufacturers, 


J. FREEMAN & CO., LTD., 90 Piccadilly, W. 1. 


LOCUTION.-—Mr. CHARLES SEYMOUR will forward a brochure 
of his Private Lessons in Public Sporting, Vocabulary; Sequence ; 
SPEAKING ON SPUR OF MOMENT. PROPOSING TOASTS, Etc. 
Voice production, Breathing, Reciting.—401 Strand, W.C. 2 (opposite Hotel Ceeil). 








| 








WUSH, 


—asecret 

blend of 
rare 

tobaccos/ 


LAMBERT & BUTLER 's. 


ERLE 


ORIGINAL BLEND SCOTT BLEND 


V/O3¢ Pe 1/02 Pe 


ISSUED BY THE IMPERIAL TOBACCO CO{OF GREAT BRITAIN AND tRELAND}), LTD. 
WA.396 


























EAL HARRIS HOMESPUNS.—Any length cut. Patterns free 


on stating shades desired.—James StreET TweED Depot, 104 Stornoway, N.B. 


TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, ETC. 


1. oa SHORTHAND, DUPLICATING, REPORT- 
ING. Technical MSS. and Plays a Speciality. Verbatim or 

condensed reporting. Temporary Shorthand-Typists provided. 
METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING OFFICE, 75 Chancery Lane 
(Holborn End), W.C.2. Tele.: Holborn 6182. 


UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, etc., accurately and promptly typed by 
experienced typist.—Mrs. Brooker, 16 Buckingham Place, Clifton, Bristol. 


YPEWRITING, Duplicating and Translations carefully executed. 
All work checked.—Mrs. SLater, 5 High Holborn, W.C.1. Chancery 8380. 


UTHORS’ MSS., Plays, etc., accurately and promptly typed. 
Duplicating cheap.—Darsy, 53 Highbury Quadrant, N.5. North 3607. 


ISS E. BERMAN.—Shorthand, Typewriting, Duplicating and 
Translations.—52 Rupert Street, Piccadilly. Gerrard 1737. 


The PRUDENTIAL 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


¥% IS THE LARGEST x* 
INSURANCE INSTITUTION 
IN THE BRITISH EMPIRE 





























—_ 

















THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES AND 
“ARETHUSA’ TRAINING SHIP”’::;” 


exists to give poor boys and girls a chance in lif. 
help them to become good SF useful men aol’ i> 


FUNDS URGENTLY NEEDED 


15,700 boys have joined the Royal Navy, Mercantile 
Marine and Regular Army, 

98,800 boys have been assisted to emigrate or obtain 
civil employment, 

3,540 girls have been trained for domestic service, 


Patrons: THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN. 
H.R.H. PRINCESS MARY, Viscountess Lascelles. 
FIELD-MARSHAL H.B.H. THE DUKE OF 

CONNAUGAT. 
President: H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 
Chairman ond Treasurer: FRANCIS H. CLAYTON, Eegq. 
Deputy Chairman: LORD DARYNGTON. 
Chairman of “ Arcthusa’ Committee: 
SON F. DEVITT, Esq. 
Secretary: F. BRIAN PELLY, A.F.O. 


164, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2 


When responding please mention “New Statesman.” 























ARE BOOKS. LISTS FREE. 


Lawrence and Bullen’s Italian Novelists, 9 vols., fine set, 1892-7, £21. 
Set of Dickens Biographical Edition, 192, 19 vols., £5 5s. 
Swinburne’s Poems, First Collected Edition, 6 vols., 1904, £3 10s. 
Aubrey Beardsley, The Early Work of, First Edition, 1899, £3 10s. 
Frank Brangwyn, Prints and Drawings, 1919, £2 12s. 6d. 
The Butterfly, Complete Set, in 12 Parts, £2 2s. 
Gelden Cockerel Press Lucian, £3 3. 7 
BOOKS WANTED.—De Quincey Opium Eater, 1822; Origin of Species, 1859; 
Woman ia White, 3 vols., 1860; Sir Ralph Esher, 3 vols., 1829; Jungle Books, 2 vels., 
1894-5. 
We are always epen to buy Libraries or small collections of good books. Let us knew 
what you have. We can also get any book you require. Let us know your wants. 
BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP (Greville Worthington), John Bright Street, Birmingham. 











March 


list of current issue, 


SPECIAL | 
OFFER . 


NINETEENTH CENTURY 


ssue Now On Sale. 


To intending subscribers the publishers will send FREE SPECIMEN COPY, copy of “ Contents 4 
and details of attractive TRIAL SUBSCRIPT]ON TERMS. 


Address: The Manager, 10/12 Orange Street London W.C. 2. 


3s. net. 
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LECTURES AND MEETINGS 


OCIETY OF FRIENDS (QUAKERS), Friends House, Euston 
Road, Sunday, March 17th, at 6.30: “Treatment of Native Races.” Speaker, 
C. Roden Buxton, M.A. 

OETRY LOVERS’ FELLOWSHIP. Prospectus from Hon. Sec. 


General, 24 Denby Lane, Loscoe, Derby. An organisation based on voluntary and 
disinterested co-operation. Local organisers wanted. 


AGENCY 
THE JOINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS. 


Managed by a Committee appointed by the Education Guild, 
Headmistresses’ Association, Association of Assistant Mistresses and 
Welsh Secondary Schools’ Association. 

Telephone: Museum 0658. 
Registrar :—Miss Cicety C. WriGHT, 29 Gordon Square, W.C. 1. 


EXAMINATIONS 


THE SOCIETY OF INCORPORATED ACCOUNTANTS 
AND AUDITORS. 
A.D. 1885. 























EXAMINATIONS. 


Notice is hereby given that the next Examination of Candidates 
resident in England and Wales will be held in London, Manchester, 
Cardiff, and Leeds, on the following dates :— 

Preliminary Examination, April 29th and 30th, 1929 
Intermediate Examination, May 1st and 2nd, 1929 
Final Examination, April 30th, May Ist and 2nd 1929 

Candidates desirous of presenting themselves must give notice on 
or before March 26th 1929, to the Secretary, Incorporated Accountants’ 
Hall, Victoria Embankment, London, W.C. 2. 


TRAVEL, HOTELS 
REST HOMES, ETC. 


REFORMED INNS. 
170 INNS AND HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, Ltd. 
Ask for Descriptive List (gratis). 
P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 


HACKERAY HOTEL, opposite the British Museum, Great 

Russell Street, London, W.C.1. First-class Temperance Hotel, 200 rooms. Electric 

? Radiators in all Bedrooms. Bedroom, Breakfast and Attendance from 8s. 6d. per 
night.—Telegrams : Thackeray, London. 

ASTBOURNE.—2 JEVINGTON GARDENS. High-class 


Vegetarian Guest House at moderate terms. Full particulars on request.—Mrs. 
P. H. Rocers (Cookery diploma). Tel.: 866. 


OURNEMOUTH, EAST CLIFF.—‘“ Winchmore,” Knyveton Road. 
Board Residence, 6 mins. sea, garden amongst pines, gas fires, garage. From 2} gns. 
Tel.: 3130.—Miss GAMBLE. 

T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel Comforts, 
with baths and other advantages of a Hydro, at moderate cost.—Tele.: 341. Lift. 

ONGSHAW--THE NEW CONFERENCE HOSTEL. Situated 
on National Trust property, on beautiful Derbyshire Moors.— Apply Holiday 
Fellowship, Ltd., “ Highfield,” London, N.W. r1. 

EEPDENE, Shanklin, I.W., Vegetarian Guest House. South 
aspect. Sunny balconies, garden, teunis.—Illustrated Prospectus from Mrs.WyNNE, 

ACKSETTOWN, Henfield, Sussex. A place of REST and Recu- 
peration for tired professional women and others. Own room. Sunny garden 
Supervised by Medical Women. Fully Trained Matron. No mental cases. 

4-8 guineas weekly. Week-ends from 25s.—Secretary, 15 Eaton Gardens, Hove, 

CARBOROUGH. Ideal holidays on Social lines at High Cliff Guest 

House. Special Easter programme. Syllabus from Dept. N.S. 
































TRAINING CENTRE 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 


HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 
downe Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained in 
this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of Training extends 

over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, 
Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, etc. Fees, £165 per annum.—- 
For prospectus, apply SECRETARY. 








SCHOOLS 


AND EDUCATIONAL 


HURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION. Uplands School, 

St. Leonards-on-Sea. An open scholarship of £50 p.a. is offered for competition to 

girls over 12 and under 14, on 31st July, 1929. Last day of entry, 23rd March. 
Examination early in May. Apply to the Head Mistress. 








ADMINTON SCHOOL for Girls, Westbury-on-Trym, Bristol. 
(Recognised by the Board of Education.) 
Chairman of Advisory Council: J. Oprry Symes, Esg., m.p. 
eadmistress: Miss B. M. BAKER, B.A. 
The School Estate of 11} acres is situated in a bracing position on high ground, close to 
open country, and within easy reach of Bristol. Individual Time-tables, preparation for 


niversities. School Journeys abroad. Junior Branch. For further particulars apply to 
the S&cRETARY. 





SCHOOL FOR GIRLS AND LITTLE CHILDREN. 


EDDIKER HOUSE, CHINBROOK ROAD, GROVE PARK, 

S.E. 12.—Healthy, happy home life for a limited number of boarders. Entire 

charge taken if desired. Children admitted from 3 years of age. The teaching 

is based largely on Montessori system combined with the most recent methods of modera 
education.—Full particulars from the Principal, Miss MitprED STEELE. 


LBERT BRIDGE SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
Apply Mrs. E. M. Spencer, 111 Albert Bridge Road, S.W. 11. 


HE GARDEN SCHOOL, WYCOMBE COURT, LANE END, 
Bucks (61 acres, 550 ft. above sea level). Boarding school for Girls, 10 to 18 years. 
Montessori Department for Boys and Girls, 3 to g years. Good general education 

on natural lines. ‘‘ New Ideals in Education’’ applied. Individual time tables. Scope 
for creative self-expression. Special facilities for Music, French, Art, Crafts, Dalcrose 
Eurhythmics, Margaret Morris dancing, Drama, Cookery, Games. Animal pets allowed.— 
Apply to PRINCIPAL. 











ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE SCHOOL, Cwlet 
Gardens, W.14 (2 mins. from Baron’s Court Station). Recognised by Board of 
Education as efficient Preparatory School. Handwork and games a special feature. 

Boys and Girls, 6-14. Kindergarten from 3. Terms moderate. Prospectus on application 


ING ALFRED SCHOOL, Manor Wood, N.W. 11.—Situated in 
fine old grounds by Hampstead Heath, Co-educational (5 to 18). Headmaster: 
JoszrH WIcKSTEED, M.A. Free discipline, individual time-table, open air. 


(> F. HOLLAND, M.C., B.A. (Oxon.), and J. L. P. CORT, M.A. 
(Cantab.), prepare Boys for the Public Schools and the Royal Navy. 500 feet above 
sea level. Entire charge taken if desired.—The Rock, Reigate Hill, Surrey. 


’ , ® 

ALTMAN’S GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 
Head Mistress: Miss Chambers, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head Mistress 

of the Huddersfield High School. The aim uf the School is to develop the character, 
fntellect and healthy growth of the child for the good of the community, to encourage self- 
expression, to increase resource and initiative by practical work. The girls will be prepared 
for the Universities, the Medical Profession and for advanced work in Music or Art. Fees, 
inclusive of Eurhythmics, Elocution, Dancing, Cookery, 200 guineas a year. Gerrard’s Cross 


is 300 ft. above sea level and is on gravel soil. The house is delightfully situated iu its own 
grounds of 15 acres. 














thoroughly up-to-date school for boys and girls ages r1o-18. 
Initiative encouraged; individual attention; ideal place. 
Great FELcourts, East GRINSTEAD, SUSSEX. 


T. CHRISTOPHER SCHOOL, Letchworth, Herts (Co-Educa- 
tional).—Healthy situation in First Garden City, individual time-tables, self- 
government, usual school examinations, preparation for the Universities. a 

Houses provide simple home life, with leisure for hobbies; vegetarian diet. Montessor 
and Junior House for Children 3-10 years.—Particulars, apply to Principal, H. Lyn Harris, 
M.A., LL.B. (St. John’s College, Cambridge). 








OURNEMOUTH WEST.—Croham Hurst Boarding House, 
Durley Road. Few minutes from Cliff lift, trams and shops. Gas fire in bedrooms. 
Quiet, comfortable quarters.—Apply Miss K. M. Euuis. 

UMANITARIANS’ GUESTS HOUSE. Pleasant Rooms. Large 


Private Grounds. Excellent Tennis. Terms moderate. Humane diet. Apply, 
Director, 151, Sutherland Avenue, W. 9. 








AMBRIDGE—The Perse School. Founded A.D. 1615. Head- 
master: H. A. Wootton, M.A., B.Sc. Boarding and Day School for Boys, givi 
a Public School] Education in close proximity to the University and paying specia 
attention to individual needs. Exceptional facilities for the study of languages, ancient 
and modern, and of science. Preparatory Department for Junior Boys, O.T.C., Scouts 
etc. School House in grounds of 6 acres ; Playing Fields, 28 acres.—Apply Headmaster 
Perse School House. 














21 Miles from London; 2} miles from Hatfield; 
2 miles from Welwyn North; 8 miles from Hertford; 
12 miles from Hitchin; 14 miles from Luton. 


HOUSES FOR RENTING. 


from £45 to £250 per annum. 


Good Schools, 


All sports facilities. | Churches. 


Brochure and Guide from— 


SURVEYOR, ESTATE OFFICE, 
Welwyn Garden City, Hertfordshire. 





_aEeELaYN 


| GARDEN CITY 
THE BEST LAID OUT TOWN 


300—400 feet above sea level, in rural Hertfordshire. 





COMPANY’S WATER, MAIN DRAINAGE, 


Excellent Shopping centre. 
Convenient trains from King’s Cross. Sundays, 10.10, 10.55, 1.40, 3.1C, ete, 








IN ENGLAND 


Let us show you this unique country town, with its winding, 
tree-lined roads, its lovely woods, its wonderful views over 
the surrounding country—the natural setting for a home. 


HOUSES FOR SALE. 


from £670 to £5,000. 
GAS, ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER. 
RETURN RAIL FARE FROM KING’S CROSS, 2s. 7d. (main line) 
Weekdays, 9.17, 1.020, 11.30, 12.30 (Sat.), 1-5, 1.45, 2.30, 4.15, etc. 
Estate Office open every day, including Saturdays and Sundays, 


KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 
20, Hanover Square, London, W.1. 
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GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN LTD. 


SPRING BOOKS 
> 


Drama 


ADAM THE CREATOR 


An amusing new play by JOSEF and KAREL CAPEK, authors of R.U.R. and The Insect Play. 
A brilliant piece of satire, excellent fun to read. 5s. and 35. Gd. 


Some New Novels 


A LITTLE CLOWN BROTHER AND 
LOST BROTHER 


By BARRY BENEFIELD. “A charming story By DOROTHY VAN DOREN. “A well-written 


told with all Mr. Benefield’s humour and gift for and interesting story, with the dignity which is 
crisp characterization, with the oddest, most inevitable when reality is handled with straight- 
delightful little heroine.” 75. 6d. forward honesty.” —Daily Telegraph. 75. 6d. 


OLD ENCHANTMENT THE THREE AMATEURS 


By LARRY BARRETTO. “A _ fine book, By MICHAEL LEWIS, author of The Brand of 
sincere, and written with an easy charm and the Beast. “An excellent thriller.””—Morning Post. 
grace.” —Aberdeen Press. 75. 6d. 75. 6d. 





“And heard great argument about it and about” 


WOMAN AND SOCIETY 


By MEYRICK BOOTH, Ph.D. A thorough and unbiassed survey of the whole subject, from the 
standpoint of modern science. Sex Equality, the Illusion of Economic Equality, the Physical and 
Psychological Distinctions between the sexes, Genius and Sex—these are some of the vexed questions 
Dr. Booth tackles. The concluding and, perhaps, most significant section discusses the nature and 
importance of woman’s specific contribution to civilization. 85. 6d. 


Professor GILBERT MURRAY on 


THE ORDEAL OF THIS GENERATION 


THE WAR, THE LEAGUE, AND THE FUTURE. 


Nineteenth-century civilization achieved much for domestic order, little for international order. It is 
our task to build up a new Order ; and this can only be done by constructive intellectual co-operation, 
international co-operation. It is for this that Professor Murray pleads. He deals fully with the principles 
of the Covenant, its imperfections, and the failure of nations to live up to it. (HALLEY STEwART LECTURES 
FOR 1928.) 45. 6d. 








CLOSING DATE, MAY st. 


£1,000 BIOGRAPHY COMPETITION 


For full particulars apply to 40 Museum Street, London, W.C. 1. 
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